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HREE well known but widely different per- 
sonalities were lost to this Republic within 
the short space of four days: Stuart P. Sher- 
man, Charles W. Eliot, and Rudolph Valentino. The 
first, a clear, distinguished critic and man of letters, 
the second a man rightly designated as the fore- 
most American citizen of his day; the third a motion 
picture actor noted for his sex appeal. 

It is not surprising that the loss of Stuart Sherman 
should be felt by the few rather than the many. He 
was of that group interested only in the best — 
whether in books or life. He disdained the shoddy: 
and the superficial, and stood squarely for what he 
thought was good, irrespective of popular opinion. 
The great public knew him only slightly, but in- 
directly his influence widely affected our literature 
and its public. Always growing and learning, he 
seemed about to reach his full development, his most 
useful and valuable influence, when by the brutal 
accident of fate he was lost to us. 

Charles W. Eliot rounded out a career great in 
achievement and in the imponderables of character 
and mind. Clear thinking, always courageous, 
constructive, essentially noble, he stood for the best 
qualities in the elder Americanism. No one can 


estimate his services to this country or their infinite 
potentialities. He led toward the light, and every 
great institution of learning followed his leading; 
he opened doors in the dark houses of prejudice and 
ignorance; he taught us not to fear the truth. 

Rudolph Valentino was the shadow of a shade, 
not a living person except to the few with whom he 
worked and played, not seen in flesh and blood as an 
actor is seen by his audience, but existing constantly 
before his public — a flickering shadow on a silver 
screen. What really lay behind this celluloid mask 
very few knew or cared. The details of his life as 
published were not edifying. 

Yet the workings of the god, Publicity, are strange 
and powerful. The man in the street and the man in 
the subway who had never heard of Stuart Sherman, 
to whom Charles W. Eliot was only a dry, distant 
name, knew and admired the preéminence of 
Valentino. Like Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fair- 
banks, and the other portentous artists of that fan- 
tastic industry, Valentino lived fabulously on the 
public’s admiration. Even in death he and his public 
were not divided. Newspapers which gave Dr, 
Eliot’s career a column devoted pages to the details 
of Valentino’s illness. Thousands swarmed and 
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rioted in and around the undertaker’s chapel where 
he lay in state. Mounted police charged and 
trampled the crowds eager to see the dead actor. 
One would have said that a great national hero lay 
there. And perhaps, after all, that is the kind of hero 
our people most admire. George Bernard Shaw, 
commenting on the neglect of Samuel Butler by his 
countrymen, once said that England did not deserve 
her great men. Sometimes one feels that America 
hardly deserves an Eliot when she lavishes such 
adulation on a Valentino. 


A Ripley to the Rescue! 


NE would have thought that with a hundred or 

more years of constant abuse the hide of Wall 
Street had become immune to any lashing. But 
apparently not so. Last January Professor Ripley of 
Harvard broke out in the 4¢- 
lantic Monthly with a piece 
about the evils of non-voting 
stock, and Wall Street quivered 
with dismay; then followed a 
searching of its soul, a reform of 
corporate structure to eliminate 
non-voting stock, a penitent 
recovery. Such fun did the 
professor get out of his first 
crack that he has now taken a 
second and even heftier swipe. Down goes the 
market once more. This time in the September 





Atlantic the Achilles’ heel he seeks to pierce is the - 


confusing, misleading, and often dishonest financial 
statements issued to stockholders by many of the 
greatest corporations of the country. That the heel 
is vulnerable and tender, is obvious from the cry 
which arose and the market slump which followed. 
Of course the slump may well have been due to 
pure coincidence or the rise in the rediscount rate, 
but financial writers have at least pounced on the 
Ripley thrust. 

Quite rightly, too, does the wound go deep. The 
professor, without mincing words, has analyzed a 
situation which for years has mystified the simple 
soul who tried to discover from published state- 
ments whether or not the particular great corporation 
in which he was a little stockholder was progressing 
well, badly, or indifferently. And not only the simple 
soul;-even the best of bankers has wrestled with the 
obscure figures before him, yet has been too timid 
to shout for light. That the professor has now done, 
and has pointed the way to light. For he has ex- 
humed from its dusty hiding-place a statute empow- 
ering the Federal Trade Commission to require 
adequate statements from corporations, and he has 
put the situation squarely up to the President as to 
whether that statute should be made to function or 
not. Once again a vote of thanks is due Professor 
Ripley not only for the courage of his statement, 


but for his true wisdom in analyzing the evil with a 
splendid array of actual cases, his brilliant presenta- 
tion of it, and his simple formula for remedying it. 
This is the kind of service that hardly comes under 
the head of muckraking because it is constructive. 
Wall Street may shudder momentarily, but in the 
long run it should be grateful for the help of such an 
able critic. 


Exit One Greek Dictator 


N Tue INDEPENDENT for July 11, 1925, Mr. 

William Jourdan Rapp discussed General Pan- 
galos of Greece and his successful revolution. To 
begin with, he said: 


As a result of the successful coup d’état of June 25, 
the fortunes of Greece are today controlled by 
General Pangalos. It is difficult to imagine them in 
more dangerous or less worthy hands. 


And he closed with these prophetic words: 


How long Pangalos will succeed in maintaining 
himself in power is difficult to say. It is doubtful, 
however, if his supremacy will be of long duration. 
He has little of that personal magnetism which has 
spelled success for so many military dictators. One 
can only hope that he will fall before managing to 
embroil Greece with all her neighbors and to stir 
again the political hatreds which have divided Greece 
for a decade and brought untold misery upon her. 


Time, and — as General Pangalos’ fellow citizen, 
Homer, would have said — no very long time, has 
proved the justice of this prophecy. The dictator- 
ship of Pangalos lasted almost fourteen months, 
at the end of which period this third-rate Mussolini 
ran for cover only to be caught and dragged back 
by the ears to await the judgment of General 
Condylis, Dictator Number Two. Pangalos was 
admittedly a bad man for the job — for any job 
except that of the gilt-laced, blustering militarist. 
Even as a soldier his accomplishments smacked 
somewhat of that peculiarly unconvincing person- 
ality, the Levantine warrior who insists on taking 
himself seriously. 

If it were merely a question of getting rid of 
Pangalos, the civilized minority in Greece and else- 
where might well give three rousing cheers. But it 
seems that General Pangalos will in all probability 
merely be replaced by another military gent with 
dictatorial inclinations. Too little is known here 
and now concerning General Condylis, who engi- 
neered the latest coup d’état, to justify a prophecy 
as to his successes or an estimate of his character 
and potentialities. He makes many pretty promises 
and protestations which may mean something or 
which may mean nothing at all. On the face of 
things he is simply another dictator who talks nobly 
about constitutions and liberty and who relies 
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wholly on a tame Army and Navy and a coterie of 
hungry politicians for retaining his power. 

The wretched Pangalos has been shifted from his 
first prison to another on the island of A®gina, the 
reason given being that his person was not safe in 
Athens. The crowds hooted their late ruler and, as 
the press reports stated, “some spat upon the 
General’ — the charming gesture of a grateful people. 
The Greek drachma surged up on the New York 
foreign exchange market from 1.10 to 1.17 — a net 
gain for that classic coin of seven tenths of a mill. 
Cannonading here and there in Greece — which 
may mean civil war — is reported. 

Here we see an example — perhaps a horrible 
example — of the Mussolini idea carried to its 
logical conclusions. The process which has been 
going on in Portugal is being repeated in Greece. 
Its next manifestation may be in Poland or in Italy. 
In the last-named country the personal power and 
magnetism of the dictator have given him a hold on 
the hearts of his countrymen which, in all proba- 
bility, only death or disability will loosen. But 
elsewhere the dictator hdlds power only through 
the fickle favor of military support. He misgoverns 
his country only until a new suborner of soldiery 
arises to follow in his footsteps. The world is not yet 
quite safe for democracy. 


Conciliation in Mexico 


HE conversations between President Calles and 
Bishop Diaz bear at least a surface resem- 
blance to a trade-union conference. The Bishop bar- 
gains by means of the Catholic boycott of Mexican 
trade, and offers a resumption of religious services, 
and the use of his influence to stop agitation if Presi- 
dent Calles will call off his decrees and penalties. 
Like so many conferences between capital and 
labor, negotiations are at present at a deadlock. 
The first statement issued by the Episcopate de- 
clared that the conference had been “truly satis- 
factory” and that after the regulation requiring 
registration of priests had been complied with it was 
hoped services could be resumed. Then later, 
apparently believing they had gone too far, the 
Church issued a new statement with a perfectly 
general note of optimism, no promises, and a 
reference to the problem of “instructions to priests” 
and to the “laws injuring liberty of conscience.” 
Beneath the surface the struggles of two parties are 
discernible: the Church party looking toward a 
complete victory before the world — a repeal of all 
the religious laws, and a government party which 
stands for no compromise. It is to be hoped that 
neither the religious or the civil die-hards carry their 
point. 
Upon those laws which “injure liberty of con- 
science” our sympathies are wholly. with the 
Church. We believe her justified in using every power 


of economic and spiritual pressure till their repeal 
is assured. Such are the laws that forbid the clergy 
either publicly or privately to criticize the govern- 
ment, forbid the taking of religious vows, deprive 
ministers of the vote or the holding of public office, 
and deny the right of trial by jury in case of in- 
fraction of the religious laws. There are other 
regulations that are of doubtful justice, but these are 
the ones that most clearly nullify the ordinary rights 
of a free people. The laws respecting foreign priests, 
religious property, and religious education are 
harsh, but within the traditional rights of a sover- 
eign state. | 

Whatever the result of the Calles-Diaz conference, 
it is a step in the right direction, and we share the 
belief of the Church that it “gives hope to all the 
world,” that future difficulties ‘‘can be resolved with 
much benefit to the nation through an understand- 
ing between the Government and the Prelates.”’ 


Hot Air and Gas 


INCE the Armistice of 1918, a vigorous opinion 
has been built up among the nations looking 
toward the abolition of gas as a weapon in future 
wars. At least three conferences have considered 
the question, and at two of these — the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 and the Geneva Conference 
of a year ago — treaties were signed which would 
make its use illegal. When Congress convenes in 
December, our Government’s policy must be 
decided once and for all since the treaty drawn up 
at Geneva in June, 1925, will come up for ratification. 
Two questions emerge from the discussions: first, 
is gas so horrible that it ought to be dropped from 
war as waged by civilized countries? Second, and 
perhaps more important, can its use be abolished 
by treaties? At the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics recently two eminent chemists discussed 
the pros and cons, both of them agreeing that far 
from being the horrible force it is popularly sup- 
posed to be, gas is actually a more humane weapon 
than the accepted triumvirate of bullets, bombs, 
and bayonets. James F. Norris, president of the 
American Chemical Society, believes it a foregone 
conclusion that there will be future wars, and that 
gas will be used. 
. With such a prospect, agreements to prohibit its 
use become largely gestures— so many scraps of 
paper to be torn up when some nation, for the 
temporary advantage of being first in the field, 
breaks the rules and sends a cloud of gas shells over 
the enemy lines. And why, at all events, should gas 
be so maligned a weapon? Why draw a line between 
starvation or asphyxiation in killing? In Tue INpE- 
PENDENT for September 12, 1925, W. Lee Lewis, 
inventor of .Lewisite, the deadliest of all gases, 
pointed out that of the American soldiers wounded 
by gas in the World War, but two per cent died, 
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while of those receiving wounds from other weapons, 
twenty-four per cent died. Divorcing the whole 
question from sentimentality, hard cold facts dem- 
onstrate, as General Fries has tersely put it, that 
“had the 70,552 boys admitted to American. hospi- 
tals suffering from gas alone been struck with bul- 
lets, bayonets, or bombs, we should have buried 
16,455 more in Flander’s fields. Had the survivors of 
that 70,552 been struck with bullets, bayonets, or 
bombs, 3,161 more would have been maimed, 
blinded, or disfigured for life.” 

We should like to prevent gas warfare if we 
could — along with every other kind — but facing 
the impossibility of the situation, it seems pointless 
to sign one more treaty whose nullification is all but 
guaranteed in advance. 


Russian Evolution 
OME of the methods of Henry Ford and the 


Soviet authorities are strikingly similar. When- 
ever either organization suffers a lull in production, 
off go a couple of department heads. But the fate of 
the deposed chiefs seems to 
us more enlightened in Russia 
than in Detroit. The Americans 
rush off to find new jobs in other 
companies. The Russians, dis- 
daining commercialism, invari- 
ably turn to literature. The 
Russian economic machine has 
lately been reported as working 
badly, and heads have fallen. 
Trotski was the first to “take 
a vacation” and gurn to literature. Now Zinovieff 
has been shoved from the inner councils by the more 
conservative Stalin. Lastly, Kameneff, recently chief 
of the council of labor and defense is reported 
“working on his life of Lenin.” If only a novel or a 
biography could be found to absorb the energies of 
Zinovieff, Russian politics would be quieter, but 
unfortunately the former chief is heading a very 
strong opposition to Stalin’s machine, made up 
largely of the more rabid “world revolutionists.”’ 

The old question recurs as to whether Russia is 
going East or West. Recent developments indicate 
that at least she is not going West. The failure of the 
British general strike extinguished her last hope for 
sympathetic treatment by the Anglo-Saxon, and 
Germany’s desire to join the League is perhaps the 
Teuton’s final refusal to flirt with the Slav. There 
seem to be no other openings. As to whether she will 
go East in the sense of “communist conquests”’ or 
a new Russian imperialism, it is too early to say. 
She is pushing and consolidating her pre-revolution 
trade in the East. Her propaganda has always been 
received with greater gusto in China than in Europe. 
But her attempt in 1925 to form a protective as well 
as an economic alliance with China and Japan failed. 





The last governmental changes, however, by 
which Stalin, a Georgian of Oriental caste and lean- 
ings, whose principal activities have always been 
directed toward the East, becomes the leader of the 
state, and by which Kameneff succumbs to an 
unknown and youthful Georgian henchman of 
Stalin, all point to a definite drang nach osten, the 
former German phrase for Eastern penetration. If 
Russia turns Asiatic and the Eastern frontier of 
Europe recedes to the Vistula, an old prediction 
may be fulfilled. It may mean the inevitable 
expansion of yellow and brown races over the 
whole world. 


Pussyfooting With a Brass Band 


HAT ambassador very extraordinary, Mr. 

Carmi Thompson of Ohio, continues his pere- 
grinations around the Philippine archipelago. Theo- 
retically he is there to investigate conditions and 
report his findings to Mr. Coolidge. Presumably the 
President’s future policy regarding the Philippines 
will be at least affected by Mr. Thompson’s report. 
As a consequence, the Filipino leaders have trotted 
out an imposing popular demand for independence 
which prances and cavorts before Mr. Thompson 
wherever he pauses to mop his brow or make a 
speech. Besides learning all about “the Philippines 
for the Filipinos,” Mr. Thompson is supposed to be 
picking up a few useful facts about possible rubber 
production, and he is certainly succeeding in com- 
plicating the already sufficiently complex task of 
Governor Wood. 

The whole performance seems very silly and in- 
efficient. If Mr. Coolidge has no faith in Governor 
Wood and wants a personal report on genuine 
conditions, he should send a quiet, observant in- 
vestigator instead of a brass band. Mr. Thompson 
may have many virtues, but his activities in Ohio 
politics would not seem to be the logical training for 
the work of an expert orientalist. Even if he were 
qualified by experience, character, and intelligence 
to make such an investigation, he could do nothing 
worth while under the circumstances of his visit. 
When one hires a detective, one’s first instinct is not 
to paint him a bright pink and put him at the key- 
board of the steam calliope. But Mr. Coolidge has 
done just that with Envoy Thompson. How futile a 
gesture! The rubber situation has been adequately 
covered by Mr. Hoover’s special investigators, men 
trained for the purpose and familiar with all the 
intricacies of tropical climates, fertile soils, and 
coolie and native labor. In addition Mr. Thompson 
has been so discounted among his own countrymen 
that whatever he may report will be viewed perhaps 
not with downright suspicion but at least with con- 
siderable indifference. The value of the result must 
be just about equal to the mathematical or absolute 


zero. 
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The Misdirected Primary 


OL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT — 
“Young Teddy” — has added his voice to 
the growing chorus of political students 

who denounce the workings of the direct primary 
system. Illinois and Pennsylvania gave such a 
wretched exhibition of the methods by which 
nominations can be bought in direct primaries as to 
put Michigan, with its earlier and infinitely cheaper 
Newberry case, completely in the shade, but those 
two States can at least take credit for awakening an 
all too lethargic public conscience to reconsideration 
of a system hailed but thirteen years ago as a great 
advance in democracy. Colonel Roosevelt’s open 
opposition to a cause strongly sponsored by his 


an unlimited expenditure of money which no statute 
can safeguard, and the opportunity which it presents 
for a nimble-tongued demagogue to seize upon a 
single issue which is popular for the moment and 
upon which he rides into a place where for a con- 
siderable tenure of office he is able to do incalculable 
mischief.” This was certainly prophetic in the light 
of what Vare did with the wet issue plus money in 
Pennsylvania and Smith did with his demagogic 
World Court issue, plus money, in Illinois. 

Mark Sullivan, probably the ablest political 
journalist in the field today, found the plan ad- 
mirable. “The idea you put forward is sound,” he 
commented. “It is workable and it would give us 


~ 


A 


father and the Progressive 
party is indeed an omen that 
direct action by voters is not 
as happy a method of choosing 
standard bearers as once the 
idealists and reformers were 
- wont to believe. 

On April 12, 1924, THE 
INDEPENDENT advocated a 
plan for the choosing of party 
nominees which it believed 
would “preserve the good 
features of the representative 
system and at the same time 
provide a check on the domi- 
nation of parties by their 





THE INDEPENDENT’S Plan 


If elections are held in November, set 
the date for the nominating conventions in 
April, the nominations to be made, of 
course, by representatives of the party 
voters in convention assembled, 

After the convention allow the qualified 
voters in each party a reasonable period, 
say sixty days, in which to record dissent 
from the findings of the convention by 
filing with the proper authorities petitions 
for the nomination of other individuals. 
In the event that such petitions carry the 
names of a considerable number of voters, 
at least twenty per cent of those qualified, 
then the authorities shall declare that the 
nominations have been contested and that 
a primary shall be held not later than sixty 
days from that date, the successful candi- 
dates at the primary to be declared the 

official nominees of the party 


what we want.” Similarly 
Professors Munro and Hol-_, 
combe of Harvard, both emi- 
nent authorities on matters 
governmental, found much to 


commend in the plan. William 


Allen White of Kansas liked 
the idea for lesser offices, but 
not for Senator, governor, 
attorney-general and the more 
important State positions. 
These he still felt the people 
could be trusted to choose. He 
came nearer, in fact, to retain- 
ing his faith in the ability of 
the people to make intelligent 
selections as between office 








bosses.” Because the last two 








seekers and persons qualified 





years have borne out all our 
contentions in regard to the 
weaknesses of the existing direct at system, 
we are reprinting that plan again. \We still believe 
that it offers the soundest solution yet proposed, and 
we are strongly encouraged in that belief by the fact 
that many States are returning to a preprimary 
convention system, even though they have not 
given legislative status to the conventions and still 
cling to the primary as the method of final choice.) 
However, it is but a brief step, once conventions 
have returned and proved their usefulness, to 
change the legislative emphasis and provide for 
primaries only when there is a genuine public 
demand for an appeal from what is obviously the 
choice of party bosses. 

It is of particular interest now to review a few of 
the comments made by men prominent in political 
life on THE INDEPENDENT’s plan as it was originally 
proposed, Senator Moses of New Hampshire, after 
alluding to the fact that the plan corresponded with 
“considerable exactitude” to a measure he had 
proposed in 1915, said: “The chief difficulty with the 


primary as I now see it, is the opportunity it gives for 


to hold office, than any of our 
other self-appointed governmental commentators. 

If anyone doubts that money is an important 
factor in gaining popular elections, let him but look 
at the record. In the Presidential elections since 
1860 the bigger campaign chest has every time 
nailed down the office for the candidate with only 
one exception, when Wilson defeated Hughes in 
1916.In 1888 Harrison had more money than Cleve- 


_land and won. In 1892 Cleveland collected nearly 


three times his former total and defeated Harrison. 

Yes, the habit of damning the direct primaries is 
becoming more and more popular. We doubt if even 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania who two years 
ago stated, “I am for the direct primary, horse, foot, 
and dragoon,” can still be as enthusiastic as he was 
before Vare and Pepper gave him a taste of a real 
primary. But the damning habit may well carry 
States to the extreme of returning to the unfettered 
convention, which in turn would inevitably lead 
to further reaction. Hence we feel that the time is 
appropriate once again to give emphasis to the pos- 
sibilities of such a compromise as we have outlined. 
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Wide World) 
IvAN STALIN 


After a lifetime of minor revolutionary 
activity, he has emerged as Russia's 
strong man 


eine in August, rumors of 
a counter-revolution in Rus- 
sia caused interested observers to 
wonder what new military lead- 
ers had arisen to threaten the 
positions of revolutionary chiefs 
in Moscow. Later reports, of 
a more conservative nature, 
brought the information that the 
upset in the Soviet state was more 
political than military, growing out 
of the stormy councils which had 
ousted Gregory Zinovieff from high place 
and with him the hitherto more or less rigor- 
ously followed policy of sacrificing the wel- 
fare of Russia’s huge peasant population to 
the comfort of urban industrial workmen. 
The chastening of Zinovieff pushes up into 
even bolder relief the figure of Ivan Stalin, 
Georgian mountaineer who has risen in the past eight 
years from a comparatively obscure place in the early 


(Keystone) 
Nikovcat LENIN 


Red Russia is turning away 
from his theories of pure 
communism 





(Keystone) (Acme) 


Grecory ZINOVIEFF LEON TrROTSKI 


Though ousted from the supreme council 
of the Government, Zinovieff still remains 
chairman of the Central Committee of the 


Third International his old power is gone 


4 


RED RUSSIA. 
TAKES A TURN 


TO THE RIGHT 









Organizer of the Red army who was 
deposed for political heresies. Though 
he has achieved a partial comeback, 





Keystone) 
Acexis I. RYKOFF 


President of the Soviet state who 
directs, with Stalin, the Government's 
new policy of economy 


councils to his present high es- 
tate. And Stalin, taking a 
tighter hold upon the reins, has 
demanded that a régime of 
economy be instituted through 
the country which will cut down 
the towering costs of a nation- 
alized industrial organization. 
Peasants have complained that 
the low prices brought by their 
grains and other products bear no 
relation whatsoever to the huge costs 
of manufactured articles which they 
need. Stalin, through his economy program, 
hopes to reconcile these figures. Greater in- 
dustrial activity is also necessary to the 
economic security of the country, and it is 
hoped that funds saved through careful scru- 
tinizing of expenditures may be turned to 


en enterprises. Reacting from Communism, the 
Soviet state has taken a definite turn to the Right. 


(Keystone) 

LEo KAMENEFF 
Dethroned,Commissar of Trade, who has 
gone the way of Trotski, Zinovieff, Radek, 
and others in the jockeying for power 

at Moscow 
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New LIFE FoR THE UKRAINE 


“ Increased production” is the cry in Russia where the government is stimulating peasants to greater endeavors in cultivation. The photograph 
shows the primitive methods of transportation still followed in some sections 








Equa RIGHTS AND EquaL WorK 


(Below) A typical farm in Soviet Russia 
where men and women work side by side. 
Unwillingness of the peasants to set aside 
a great portion of their crops for the com- 
mon granary in view of the high prices 
demanded for manufactured goods has 

greatly lowered production in the past 













(Photos on this page by P. & A.) 
ON THE Way TO GREATER PRODUCTION 


Soviet Russia’s ‘‘back to the land’’ movement 

sees colonists from large cities fast settling in 

the 600,000 acres set aside for their use by the 

Russian Government. Many of them live in 

dugouts until their homes can be built. The move- 

ment is in accordance with the Soviet’s new 
bolicy toward the peasants 
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A NATION-WIDE DEMONSTRATION THE New PiLow at Work 


Hn businesslike tractor officially introduced has atrainof peasants “Tractors — more tractors,” is the demand of the peasants which 
| following along in its furrow, seeking to learn the mysteries the government is seeking to supply. But tractors mean money, 





of its power and money means — economy 
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From Cotton, Cane, and Rice Fields 
Two Million Negroes Have Changed Agriculture for Industry in the Past 


Decade. What Is the Result? 
By Eric Walrond 


more than two million negroes have come 

in the past decade to put their shoulders to 
the busy wheels of Northern industry. Whole com- 
munities — undertakers, conjurers, hoary deacons 
—have pulled up stakes and joined in the “gold 
rush” northward to an 


U P from their peaceful homelands in the South, 


The South, with proprietary concern, forthwith 
enacted measures to restrict the “depredations”’ of 
labor agents. With 500,000 blacks leaving the farm 
regions of Georgia and Alabama between 1916 and 
1920 it developed unexpected symptoms of inter- 
racial love. But Georgia, the lynch-star State of the 

Union, lost $3,000,000 





eight-hour day and for- 
tune. Crooning, sad- 
eyed Negro sections 
have sprung up in North 
ern cities; Negroes, over- 
alled in working hours, 
silk-shirted in leisure 
moments, have sud- 
denly become an in- 
creasing population 
factor where once their 





Of the recent influx of Negro labor into industry, the 
author says, ‘‘It was one of the most startling social 
upheavals of modern times, and the gauging eyes of the 
nation looked questioningly on. All the grating super- 
stitions concerning the Negro’s inability to withstand 
the cold, his susceptibility to disease . . . his record as 
a lazy, indolent worker were exhumed and bandied 
about.” Just how has the Negro met the tests implied by 
these indictments in the eyes of the nation’s industrial 
leaders? This question Mr. Walrond answers with a 
barrage of most enlightening facts and figures, to the 

thorough vindication of the colored worker 


in farm crops ‘the first 
year of the exodus, and 
experts figured that be- 
tween Ig21 and 1925 
another half-million Ne- 
groes had left the South. 
Fragrant mammy tales 
rivaled luscious idylls of 
adoration for the sud- 
denly energized blacks; 
but the ‘“‘departing 





Abyssinians”’ were loath 








presence was negligible. 
Up from peaceful till- 
ing of the soil to the hectic life of mill and shop. 

For ages the Negro has been the heir of an agra- 
rian culture, until the intense “protective”’ feeling 
of the South has twisted the origin of this group 
heritage into meaning that the Negro is more adapt- 
able to the irresponsible life of river and stream, 
farm and dock. Fortunately the war did much to 
challenge such a view. It gave a ruthless logic to 
expedient legislation designed to curb the influx of 
European immigration. In 1914 we permitted 1,- 
218,480 foreign-born whites to enter; of this number 
303,338 returned. But in 1918, out of a reduced quota 
ot 110,618, some 94,585 left. The total residue for the 
year was therefore pruned down to 18,585 as against 
goo,ooo for 1914. As a result, a policy of unsenti- 
mental selectivity was resolved upon to fill the 
gap in the skilled labor ranks. 

And the untried depths of Negro plantation labor 
yawned. Telling of the glories of work and fortune 
“up North,” white corporation labor agents flooded 
the teeming “black belts” of the South. The Negro 
press, too, — temperamentally a “yellow” one — 
collaborated with lurid recitals of occurrences ill- 
calculated to advance the chivalry or purity of the 
South. But the South’s time-worn attitude toward 
its black inhabitants had been one of unceasing 
duration, and the labor pirates found in the Negro 
belt mines of undreamed ore. Richmond alone 
yielded one firm 3,700 Negro laborers at $20 a man. 


to accept the antedilu- 
vianism that the Southern whites “understood” and 
“knew best how to deal with” the Negro. It was 
evident, moreover, by the returning grapevine tales 
of Negro prosperity abroad that it would be pro- 
gressively difficult to restore blacks reared in 
Louisiana, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Texas to their traditional but 
unprofitable association with cane, cotton, tobacco, 
lumber, and turpentine. 


ND what of the North’s reaction to this influx? 
When it did not, raise a temperature at the 
physical proximity of droves of Southern Negroes, 
it became acutely resentful. The stark reality of 
streams of sable-skinned émigrés pouring into its 
cities was the basis of much feeling and unrest. As 
share-cropping peon or victim of mob law, the Negro 
— languishing in some palmetto hedge —is apt 
to excite the Christian piety of the liberty-loving 
North. But the actual presence of thousands of black 
immigrants, clad in semitropical garb and burdened 
with a load of “primitive racial traits,” — “unsani- 
tary,” “irresponsible as a class,” — was a matter of 
vital concern. In one city, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
it led to a riot and the expulsion by mayoral edict of 
six thousand dusky newcomers. In Cartaret, New 
Jersey, objection took a unique turn: a prize-fight 
brawl which culminated in the burning of a Negro 
church and threats to mop up the Negro section. In 
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Detroit, whose Negro population during the exodus 
increased 611 per cent, a mob, resenting the invasion 
by Negroes of a certain residential area, fired into 
the home of Dr. Ossian Sweet, a Negro physician. 
With retaliating shots the Negroes fired back, killing 
one and wounding two others. The result has been a 
murder case upon whose outcome the Negro’s civil 
and moral status in the North depends. Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Tulsa, Springfield, Illinois, and 
Washington have also invoked the law of the jungle 
with ensuing terror and bloodshed. 


ITH the Negro population in the North 

doubled by the migration to 2,167,179 — Dr. 
Work of Tuskegee sets 1,139,505 as the total number 
of Negroes leaving since it started—the stock no- 
tions of racial inequality which herded the Negroes 
into personal service began to be questioned. In 1gto 
there were a hundred Negroes in the needle trades in 
Manhattan, but in 1920 this number had risen to 
three thousand. Seven hundred “sand hogs’ em- 
ployed on the construction of the new subways in 
New York City in 1920 were colored. In twenty- 
three mills in the Pittsburgh steel belt in 1923 there 
were sixteen thousand Negroes or twenty-one per 
cent of the total employed force. In the Clark Mills 
of the Carnegie Steel Company the percentage of 
Negro workers rose in 1923 — the peak of the migra- 
tion — to 42 per cent. When in 1924 the industry 
fell to its lowest point Negroes still represented 56 
per cent of the total working force! Of the total of 
672,608 men in the coal mining industry in the 
United States 42,489 are Negroes, 22,796 of whom 
are employed in West Virginia. With a total of 2,494 
employees, the Cleveland Hardware Company has 
500 Negroes on its payroll. The company’s metallur- 
gist is a Negro, the chief chemist is a Negro girl, and 
the chief carpenter and builder is a Negro. 

During 1917 the Negroes represented Io per cent 
of the skilled force of the Buckeye Steel Casting 
Company. Since that time the number has grown to 
40 per cent. In the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
the secretary to the vice 
president is colored. 
This plant employs Ne- 
groes in both skilled 
and unskilled work and 
as clerks. In twenty- 
two plants in St. Louis 
3,335 Negroes are em- 
ployed, 1,032 skilled 
and 2,303 unskilled. 
There are 350 hod car- 
riers belonging to a 
labor union which is 
not affiliated with the 
American Federation of 
Labor. In the Chicago 


stockyards there were 


(Keystone) 


In the majority of cases your Negro aborer is as amenable ‘and 
contented an individual as any employer might wish 





5,300 Negroes in 1920 as compared with 39 in 1910; 
3,201 in the iron and steel mills in 1920 compared 
with 17 in Igo. As against 31 in IgIo there were 
520 moulders in 1920, or 10 per cent of the total 
number in the entire city. 

Other industries saw a rise of skilled Negro work- 
ers from 3.5 per cent in IgI0 to 13.5 per cent in 1920. 
In Chicago in 1920 there were 125 brick and stone 
masons, 275 carpenters, 113 compositors and type- 
setters, 148 coopers, 431 machinists, 286 house 
painters, 105 plumbers, and 341 tailors. Chicago also 
has 500 colored girls engaged in making cushions 
besides 2,000 more in the needle trades. A canvass of 
273 firms made in 1923 by the Department of Labor 
uncovered 60,421 Southern Negro workers scattered 
East, North, and Northwest; 14,951 of these were 
skilled and 45,470 unskilled. From September 1, 
1922 to August 31, 1923, 18,050 new workers, of 
whom 157 were skilled, were added to pay rolls. The 
estimate is that the total increase in skilled Negro 
labor is 38.5 per cent and of the unskilled 44 per 
cent, although some States recorded an increase in 
skilled Negro labor as high as 186.8 per cent. 

All in all, the shift from the simple rural life of the 
South to the roaring mechanized civilization of the 
North has resulted in some 371,229 Negroes entering 
industry. 


T was a star, risen in the North, and the dusky 
wayfarers moved towards it. It was one of the 
startling social upheavels of modern times, and the 
gauging eyes of the nation looked questioningly on. 
All the grating superstitions concerning the Negro’s 
inability to withstand the cold, his susceptibility to 
disease — tuberculosis, pneumonia, varicose veins, 
weak heart, poor eyesight — his record as a lazy, 
indolent worker were exhumed and bandied about. 
He was whimsical, unreliable, “a stone around the 
employer’s neck.”’ One employer in Springfield went 
so far as to say, “I imagine if you hired them hap- 
hazardly and got very many of them, they’d be hard 
to handle.” Another declared, ““We do not have 
Negro employees. 
We’ve had them as 
janitors and they were 
not satisfactory.” 
But Edgar E. Adams, 
vice president of the 
_Cleveland Hardware 
Company, gives an il- 
luminating picture in 
contrast. “Some of the 
best records for speed 
in our plant,” he af- 
firms, “are held by 
colored men and 
women. Arabelle Crox- 
ton holds the fastest 
record we have ever 
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had on the punching press, turning out 18,500 pieces 
in eight hours, practically two pieces every three 
seconds. 

“An unusual record of forging,” continues Mr. 
Adams, “was made by Edward Freeman, a colored 
man. He began work in 1919 as a coal-passer in the 
boiler-house. He later worked at whitewashing in 
different parts of the plant, and asked to learn to run 
a drop-hammer. At first he was assigned to a small 
trip-hammer, and later became the first colored man 
to run a drop-hammer in our plant. During the last 
five years he has advanced from the smallest ham- 
mer to the two thousand-pound hammer and is now 
considered one of the best drop-hammer operators 
in our plant.” 

In Buffalo the Negro workers are liked because 
they are particularly good at “rough work,” are 
“husky” and ‘ “cheerful”; “they are steady,” “can 
do hard work,” and are “trustworthy.” The Wes. 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company of 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, reports that “when 
carefully selected and properly placed,” the Negro is 
found to be a dependable workman. 

Undertaking to “speak only from our own experi- 
ence,” V. C. Turner, vice president of the Scullin 
Steel Company of St. Louis writes, ““We have 
always employed a number of Negroes, and in 1903 
we started to employ them as molders. I am under 
the impression that this was the first foundry, with 
the exception of some plants in Birmingham, that 
employed Negro molders. From that date we have 
gradually increased the number of Negroes at our 
plant, until today we have them as railroad firemen, 
engineers, switchmen, molders, cranemen, coremak- 
ers, and chippers. Today about 50 per cent of our 
employees are Negroes, among them several fore- 
men. Our experience has been that they are loyal, 
industrious and steady workers. Our labor turnover 
is small, and we have no reason to feel that we have 
made a mistake in employing Negro labor.” 


Me: J. B. STRAUCH, head of the More-Jones 
Brass and Metal Company of St. Louis has 
employed colored workers in his plant, both skilled 
and unskilled, since August, 1920 and his “experi- 
ence has been entirely satisfactory.” At the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machine Works in New Jersey, 
where Negroes have been employed for twenty 
years, W. P. Lawall, employment manager, reports 
they are engaged as riggers, hydraulic pressmen, 
ladle men, furnace men, and molders. “In one 
foundry division 50 per cent of the machine molders 
are colored. Some of these men started as laborers. 
Because of good work and earnestness of purpose, 
they were made helpers, and by a display of initia- 
tive and ability were given the opportunity to 
become molders. In this capacity they are doing 
creditable work. Among these molders are men who 
have been employed for a period of over ten years 


and who have many years of productivity before 
them. In the same division the entire cupola gang is 
composed of Negroes. Materials must be mixed in 
proper proportions and then the cupola charged with 
them. The resultant iron must meet a predetermined 
physical and chemical standard. It is being satisfac- 
torily done by this group. From experience covering 
a number of years, the Negro, by his loyalty, faithful 
and satisfactory performance of dutiés, has proved 
to be a desirable employee.” 


TAN an observer of the Negro’s absorption into 
steel J. T. Clark, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Urban League, has had extremely rich experience. 
His reason for believing that the Negro has “made 
good”’ in steel is actuated by the fact that in Decem- 
ber, 1925, a survey revealed nine of the largest mills 
in the Pittsburgh district averaging 82 per cent 
output and employing 22 per cent Negroes of a total 
working force of 29,560. In the largest mill 30 per 
cent of its working force were Negroes. Now, in the 
larger mills which employ and retain men more on a 
basis of the workman’s actual efficiency than the 
smaller mills, more Negroes in proportion are found 
at work, which leads one to believe the Negro steel 
workers have “made good.” 

“Perhaps,” adds Mr. Clark, “the most significant 
evidence of the progress of the Negro in steel is the 
slow but constant increase in the number of straw- 
bosses or ‘pushers.’ In 1923 the largest number of 
straw-bosses found in any mill was thirty-five. We 
found in December, 1925, in one mill employing 
fifteen hundred Negroes fifty-three straw-bosses. 
These men are gang foremen, who determine the 
personnel of their gangs. These Negro leaders of 
gangs largely composed of Negroes eliminate some of 
the causes for such heavy Negro labor turnovers, 
which has been the greatest complaint against Negro 
workmen. All in all, it appears that the Negro is in 
the steel industry to stay. The mill communities are 
adjusting themselves slowly to their citizens, who, 
after all, have not proven themselves more danger- 
ous than any other type of labor attracted to this 
kind of work.” 

We are told that the World War “threatened” 
civilization, but it also quickened its tempo. It did 
marvels for the subject races, the American Negro 
not excepted. One, indubitably, is witnessed by the 
Negro’s venture in industry, a pretty “unfixed” 
one at this time. The prospect may not always seem 
to be the “best thing for the North,” but the best 
Negro minds are most flexible on the point. The 
Negro coming North, though instinct with a certain 
ingenuousness — a being of poignant sorrows and 
dreads — aspires to a place in industry measured on 
a basis of equalized right. Patriotism certainly 
entered into the urge to migrate, and he is often 
confused and bewildered by the cries of ‘“‘ Wolf! 
Wolf!” incident to his presence here. 
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Rocamadour 
By Hilaire Belloc 


F all that strange 
limestone coun- 
try which forms 

the southern part of the 
central French mountain 
group I suppose the best 
known point is Rocama- 
dour, yet travel does not 
reach it very largely even 


Along the leisurely reaches of the Dordogne the 
author has rambled; and coming upon the terraced 
steeps of Rocamadour, redolent of the spirit of the 
Dark Ages, he has put into words his impressions 
as they occurred to him. His narrative is brilliantly 
punctuated by two-drawings from the pencil of 
Edmond L. Warre, who has quite evidently found in 
this old town upon a cliff as much to intrigue him 

as has Mr. Belloc 


cape of a cliff; but the 
fact that it began as a 
shrine has made it what 
it is. The fact that the 
shrine was half-way up 
the precipice, beginning 
presumably as a hermit- 
age, roughly sheltered by 
the overhanging rock, 





now, and probably such 
travelers as do go to it carry away with them the 
impression that it is unique. For the railway or the 
car takes them for the most part to other lands im- 
mediately, and few of them indeed go northward 
and eastward up into that high, half-desert country 
with its deep cafions and ancient mountain towns. 
Yet Rocamadour is only one of perhaps half a 
hundred examples of the way in which man, for 
innumerable centuries, has used the physical 
character of the upper Dordogne basin; and if you 
wander about that part of the world on foot — 
which is much the best : 
way — you will carry 
away an impression of 
one village and castle 
and shrine after another, 
clinging to precipitous 
crags which overhang - 
the waters in every e 
valley. 
+ To go down the Dor- 
dogne itself and make 
any excursion to right 
or left is a_ sufficient 
experience, and from such 
a position Rocamadour 
is only a few miles up a 
lateral valley to the 
South; but, as I shall say, 
it is not the best way. 
Originally Rocamadour 
—in historical times at 
least — was not a fortress 
but a shrine. As a fortress 
it would have had no very 
great value, for, sheerly 
precipitous as it is on 
the western side, the ap- 
proach from the east is 
over an open plain with- 
out defensive value. In 
other words, Rocamadour 
ls nothing but the jutting 
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The shrine of Rocamadour seems almost a part of the cliff 


compelled the building of 
inns for pilgrims, and the establishment of shops for 
providing their necessities, and all that goes with 
them. They were compelled to choose the very bould- 
ers of the cliff face, clinging to them precariously, 
having steep steps for their village ways, and for their 
only street one very narrow leveled edge of moun- 
tain road, perhaps a third of the way up the steep. 
It is this display of miniature miracles of con- 
struction and primitive engineering on a cliff face, 
which lends all its character to the famous village — 
for village it now is, though in the Middle Ages it 
must rather have been 
] asmall town during the 
| height of its fame. 
The Shrine is dedi- 
cated to Our Lady and 
has been so as far back 
as we can go; but a 
legend, historically un- 
supported, gives it an 
origin either earlier or 
later than the true one. 
As the legend runs, the 
Zaccheus of the Gospels 
wandered here after per- 
secution in Palestine and 
built his hermitage half 
way up the sheer side of 
the rock. The certain 
truth is, that you find a 
shrine widely visited, and 
with the name of St. 
Amadour attached to it, 
just as the Dark Ages 
break into the light of 
the Middle Ages at the 
time of the Crusades, 
and that its origin is then 
already lost in an im- 
mense antiquity. It is 
possible that this an- 
tiquity stretches back 
for years beyond the 
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beginnings of our civiliza- 
tion —or that of Rome. 
The heart of the shrine is 
a subterranean chapel — 
as at Chartres, and as at 
the Souterraine, some days 
away to the north; and we 
know how, all over Europe, 
the shrines of pagan an- 
tiquity were taken on by 
Christendom. Although we 
have the name, Amadour, 
it tells us nothing. A vague 
guess has been made that 
it corresponds with a real 
historical personage, St. 
Amator, but of this there 
is no proof. It is to me 
half the fascination of Ro- 
camadour that it goes back ° 
to the beginning of things 
— and beyond. 

It is one of the places 
in Eurepe whose name has 
been revived, and such a 
thing is always pleasant 
to discover. The endless 
stream of pilgrims, kings, 
saints, — among them was 
St. Dominic — and popu- 
lace, which passed through 
it during the vigor of the 
Middle Ages came to give thanks long after for the 
victory of Muret. It dried up with the final corrup- 
tion of medieval civilization. The site became de- 
serted and half forgotten. But in our own time, just 
within living memory, a Bishop of Cahors revived 
it, and his efforts had a more far-reaching result 
than he had hoped for. It was like a lamp, in which 
the oil was believed exhausted, being relighted, to 
burn with a brilliant flame. Nothing pictorial, 
certainly nothing descriptive in writing, can give 
fully the astonishing effect of the place. The plat- 
form in front of the three superimposed chapels, the 
vast building of the monastery above, plastered to 
the rock, the castle well toward the summit, the 
narrow town hanging far below, the whole thing 





Roland's sword is chained to the wall at Rocamadour 


resembling a ladder or a 
natural outline of broken 
rock against the sky rather 
than the work of man. 


that vision is one of the 
most remarkable in Europe, 
I advise everyone who 
visits it to approach it in 
the particular manner 
which has been made most 
feasible through the ad- 
vent of the railway. The 
approach should be across 
the edge of the causse or 
plateau from the east, 
whether you journey on 
foot or by car, until you 
come to the little hamlet 
called Hospitalet at the 
edge of the cliff. There halt 
a moment, and instead of 
going forward to the edge 
(as yet you see nothing) 
turn somewhat to the left 
above the highroad which 
runs down to its tunnel 
through the rock. There, 
before you get to the tun- 
nel, or just above it, the 
valley opens before you 
and the precipice of Ro- 
camadour rises against the green distant hills: 
a cascade of building, or a clambering of stones, 
one upon the shoulders of another, mingling with 
and fretting the sheer rock, as the details of a 
Gothic ruin against the sky fret the main perpen- 
dicular line of it. A sight that no one who has 
seen it will forget, and which no one will feel so 
keenly who has come upon Rocamadour from the 
west or north. Most of the great shrines in Europe 
have this natural appeal of landscape—as you 
may test at Chartres if, again, you come in the 
right way from the Beauce by the William Gate — 
and perhaps it is only in our own age that this 
appeal has been overlooked. Perhaps in some future 
day it will be recaptured. 
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My Fisherman 


I asked: What did you do 
on the lake which is called Yesterday? 


He said: 1 fished with a crooked pin 
for a leviathan called Tomorrow — 
but I caught only this minnow 
which is called Today. 


Let us toss it back. 





IRENE STEWART. 


Since the first effect of — 
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HOME FROM 
ABROAD 


Hsin return from Europe has its joys and its re- 
grets. You have a Septembery feeling that the 
summer is over. After the excitement of visiting so 
many new places and of doing things you never did be- 
fore, you find it hard to become reconciled to the routine 
of home life. The first glimpse of New York is eclipsed in 
fog and smoke. The gladness of arrival is mingled with the 
appalling responsibility of innumerable presents, boxes, 
and trunks. The nineteenth well-meaning uncle who asks 
you how you enjoyed your trip without giving you 
a chance to tell him adds to your sense of bathos. 
The recollection of the journey is your only consolation. 

The first whirl of London and Paris your mind recalls 
in detail. You remember also the carnival at Nice, the 
beautiful Corniche Drive, and the evening at Monte 
Carlo when you lost your last franc. Perhaps you stopped 
at Madiera, that languid isle of running waters and vine- 
clad slopes; perhaps you visited southern Spain and 





: : K 
thrilled with the grandeur of the Sierras. Somehow you ae ee Te 
reached Italy, = 6 few days at Florence, “did ; the This is the time at Victoria Station when you find that you have 
Ufizzi Galleries, and walked along the Arne by moonlight. packed your passport, keys, and steamship tickets safely in your 


Of all romantic cities, Venice was the most enchanting. 
The Lido, the Grand Canal, the gondolas in which you 
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BACK TO THE UNITED STATES 


You never can tell what will await you at the dock. Be prepared for anything; for the breaking of your 
sister's perfume bottle and the customs’ inspector's swooning when he opens your trunk; or the un- 
paid garage bill with which your father greets you 
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trunk. Or perchance the lady next to you wants a chicken sand- 
wich and expects you to run and get it 


visited the churches and pal- 
aces of medieval days af- 
forded delights never to be 
forgotten. Rome was overrun 
with Americans. The Vatican 
swarmed with fussy old 
ladies, boarding-school girls, 
and guides who gesticulated 
as if taking eggs from a hat. 

Leaving the odors of Na- 
ples, you arrived at Athens, 
only to find arid hills of sun- 
bleached ruins sweltering in 
dust and heat. Perhaps you 
fared on to Constantinople, 
city of mosques and beggars 
and cluttered bazaars; or to 
Beirut, where roads lead - 
down into Palestine; or to Al- 
exandria, storied seaport! of 
Egypt, and Cairo on the Nile. 
On the steamer the days 
flashed by, as swift as the 
waves that glanced from the 
bow. You found yourself 
homeward bound with an un- 
finished diary and a few trav- 
eler’s checks. And though the 
summer’s voyage was over, 
its memories remained for a 
lifetime to cherish without 
any need for the musty pro- 
tection of an album. 
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(Courtesy Gillette Camera Stores, New York) (Courtesy Gillette Camera Stores, New York) 
SWIMMING ON THE HIGH SEAS THE NIGHT OF THE MASQUERADE 


The canvas pool on the deck is the next best thing to the ocean. Surf Though you pretend not to have.a costume, ‘you usually manage to 
bathing is provided by the roll of the ship, when diving becomes find a sailor-suit or a bandanna in the trunk that will suffice for 
this oceasion on the homeward voyage 


No TraFFic PROBLEMS FOR 
THE TouRIST IN MADIERA 


When you went to see the sights of 
Funchal, these sledges carried you 
through a labyrinth of slanting 
Streets. They slide over the cobble- 
Stones on greased runners while 
their drivers run beside the oxen and 
remove obstacles along the way 


CARNIVAL TIME AT NICE,A WELL- 
REMEMBERED INTERLUDE 


Nice on the beautiful Riviera has 
long brought joy to the hearts of 
jaded travelers. Your only regret 
upon reaching it is that you will 
have to leave so soon. Its gaiety is 
its greatest charm, and all around 
are the most magnificent vistas that 
the Mediterranean affords © 





(Courtesy Raymond & Whitcomb Co.) 
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(Courtesy George W. Oakes, Jr., New York) 
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THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS 


A tourist party, with the great whitened skeleton of the Parthenon in the background, 






and blocks of marble upon which to rest after a grueling climb 


THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE AT 
RoME 


One of the few remnants of antigq- 
uity which has not been chipped by 
curio-seekers. After you've visited 
the Forum and seen the exact spot 
where Mark Antony delivered his 
oration over Cesar’s body, the tan- 
gible symmetry of this great monu- 
ment comes as a release from chaos 
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(Courtesy George W. Oakes, Jr., New York) 
ON THE GREAT ARABIAN DESERT 


By the time you reach the Sphinx, you suspect 
that one leg of your camel is longer than the others 


WHERE You AMBLED DOWN 
ANCIENT WAYS 
Most comprehensive of Europe's 
débris are the streets and houses 
of Pompeii. Here you may walk 
about amid crumbling walls and 
masonry, observe incinerated 
mummies, study old mosaics, and 
glimpse Vesuvius smoldering in 
the background 


(Courtesy George W. Oakes, Jr., New York) 
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(Keystone) (Keystone) 
Tourists AT NotRE DAME WESTMINSTER INVADED 
The horde of American tourists that visit Paris each summer still find rubbernecking the To meet your classmates you need only go 
easiest way to see the sights. The fact that Parisians have thrown water on the buses has not abroad. A typical group of student-tourists is 
seemed to dampen their ardor here shown entering Westminister Abbey 


(Courtesy Raymond & Whitcomb Co.) 


A Group OF TourRISTS AT THE SEA-ENCHANTED CiTy OF VENICE 


A Venetian thoroughfare, with its stone mansions, glittering shops, bridges, and tide-washed landings, affords a fascinating 
variety of scene puncutated by the staccato cries of the gondoliers 
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Is the Sun Fickle? 


By John Billings, Jr. 


ARDLY less fiery 
than that heav- 
enly body itself is 


the scientific controversy 
now raging among the fra- 
ternity of meteorologists 
as to whether or not the 
sun exerts a definite and 


Overshoes and fur coats for the summer of 
1927! That's the prediction of two long- 
range weather forecasters, which is exciting 
comment throughout the country. A Wash- 
ington correspondent of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Daily 

Eagle,” tells about it 


solar radiation, plus a 
knowledge of oceanogra- 
phy, plus a knowledge of 
definite ‘“‘weather drifts,” 
plus a complex mathemat- 
ical system, gives the long- 
range weather forecaster 
his working material. But 





predictable control over 
the earth’s weather. Since time began the human 
mind has been seeking the ultimate causation of all 
terrestrial weather phenomena. The theory of solar 
radiation is the latest answer to this great natural 
riddle. The technical details of the battle between 
rival weather prophets as to the merits of the new 
system are of no large concern to the layman..The 
basic question is simply this: Does a knowledge of 
solar radiation at last offer an accurate and scientific 
means of long-range weather forecasting, or is the 
whole theory just another raw fake destined to take 
its place in history with countless other discredited 
“methods” of weather prophecy? 

Fortunately, the proponents of the new system 
have committed themselves to such sensational 
predictions for 1927 that their theory will, in the 
public mind, stand or fall on the actual showing of 
next year’s weather. Stripped of its technicalities, 
this new theory may be described as follows: The 
sun’s fires are constantly undergoing mysterious 
changes, which produce definite variations in the 
amount of heat given off from day to day and from 
month to month. These solar variations, over a 
period of time, are reflected in changing ocean tem- 
peratures. The waters of the earth, covering seven 
tenths of its surface, act 
as great storehouses for 
this heat, by means of 
streams and currents 
finally passing it along 
to the continents. A 
drop in solar radiation, 
for example, for a year 
or two produces a drop 
in ocean temperatures 
which in turn is trans- 
mitted to the land. The 
“moderating lag” thus 
established depends 
upon the conformation 
of the different oceans 
and the fixed currents 
flowing out of them. 

Thus a knowledge of 


(Underwood & Underwood) 





“Next year,” says Herbert Janvrin Browne, ‘will be without a 
summer, coming after a long, hard, cold winter”’ 


the system based upon this 
theoretical principle has moved out of the realm of 
the speculative into the field of the practical. At 
least two competent meteorologists in the United 
States today are employing it successfully in me- 


_ thodical predictions running twelve months or more 


into the future. Their pioneering with solar radiation 
forecasts has set the tom-toms of the conservative 
meteorologists beating wildly. The United States 
Government, which has something of a monopoly on 
weather predictions, now finds itself badly embroiled 
in this forecasting issue. The official Weather Bu- 
reau, plodding along carefully with day-to-day fore- 
casts, is the rallying point for the meteorological 
fundamentalists who put no trust in this revolution- 
ary theory and would quickly crush it out of exist- 
ence. These Government scientists, led by Dr. 
Charles Marvin, chief of the Weather Bureau, cling 
fondly to their old rule-of-thumb methods, setting 
themselves against any scientific wrinkles which 
would compel them to learn new tricks. Dr. Marvin, 
incidentally, became so argumentative about this 
solar radiation theory in newspaper interviews that 
his chief, the Secretary of Agriculture, had to order 
him to refrain from public discussion of the question 
and to observe the dignified silence compatible with 
his official position. 

It is from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, no | 
less official, governmen- 
tally, than the Weather 
Bureau, that the pro- 
gressive forecasters 
draw their chief aid and 
comfort in this strife. 
Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian, and 
an astrophysical scien- 
tist of renown, has de- 
voted himself to the 
study of solar radia- 
tion, and is ready to 
give his approval to the 
general principle of such 
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weather forecasting. Under Dr. Abbot’s leadership, 
the Smithsonian now operates two observatories, 
one in Chile and the other in California, to measure 
the changes in the sun’s heat. A third station is being 
established in South Africa. Dr. Abbot has just 
reported that the sun’s heat varies as much as two 
per cent — not much imathe- 
matically, but enough to have 
a profound effect upon terres- 
trial weather conditions. The 
Smithsonian works unofficially 
with these long-range forecast- 
ers, supplying them with their 
daily readings of solar radia- 
tion, gathered from around the 
world and checked at head- 
quarters in Washington. 

But what outrages the feel- 
ings of the conservative fore- 
casters at the Weather Bureau 
is the spectacle of at least one 
commercially-inclined  gentle- 
man seizing boldly upon this 
new solar radiation theory, 
and, without exhibiting the 
customary caution of a true 
scientist, scampering off with 
a bagful of shockingly long- 
range predictions which bring 
him not only a decent living, 
but also a goodly amount of newspaper fame and 
authority. He is Herbert Janvrin Browne of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The most advanced and facile practi- 
tioner of this new method, Browne has become not 
only the Weather Bureau’s most hated rival, but 
also the most popular expositor of the whole theory 
of solar radiation. He operates on a highly profes- 
sional basis, sending out to his “clients” periodical 
bulletins of what they may expect in the way of 
weather next month or next year. Those who pay 
him their good money for such long-range predic- 
tions are presidents of big manufacturing compa- 
nies, of flour mills, of automobile plants, of clothing 
establishments, and of farmers’ associations. 


RAILING Browne at a safe distance comes 

Henry H. Clayton of Canton, Massachusetts, 
former official weather forecaster for the Argentine 
Republic and a meteorological authority. Although 
starting at the same point and arriving at the same 
conclusions, Browne and Clayton do not follow the 
same course. Clayton’s principle is that an increase in 
solar radiation brings a rise in temperature and a fall 
In air pressure in the equatorial regions, which is 
quickly followed by a rise of pressure and a fall of 
temperature in the temperate regions. To a large 
degree he leaves out of his reckoning the effect of 
solar radiation upon the oceans and its transmitted 
influence later to the lands. 





Dr. Charles G. Abbot of the Smithsonian Institute 


But both Clayton and Browne make sensational 
weather predictions for 1927. Their forecast is that 
the year will be subnormally cold. For more than 
two years these weather prophets have been trying 
to convince a skeptical world that 1927 would be 
virtually a “year without a summer.” After a long 
hard winter, they say, the 
northeastern section of the 
United States will receive ice 
and frost, and in some places 
even snow, during the months 
of June, July, and August. This 
“appalling year,” as Browne 
calls it, will work widespread 
havoc unless preparations are 
now made to meet its emer- 
gency conditions. Crops will be 
killed. Live stock will die. A 
food shortage will ensue. Prices 
will fly up and we shall have a 
calamitous demonstration of 
our absolute dependence upon 
the orderly functioning of the 
seasons. 

“Next year,” says Browne 
with flat assurance, “will be 
without a summer, coming 
after a long, hard, cold winter. 
It will be a catastrophic climax 
to a long period of subnormal 
solar radiation. In 1922 the sun’s heat began to 
decline. In 1924 there was a further decrease. Sun- 
spots turned up and added their influence to reduced 
heat from the sun.” 

Clayton says about the same thing, though he is 
not quite so downright and positive as Browne, who 
leaves himself no loophole for future escape. “There 
is good reason to believe the summer of 1927 will be 
a season of extreme cold,” is the more cautious way 
the Massachusetts forecaster phrases the same 
prediction. 

Both men are catching preliminary confirmations 
of their prophecies in the exceptionally hard winter 
just experienced in South America. They cite the 
fact that the trans-Andean railroad was blocked by 
the heavy snows for the first time in twenty years. 
They also point to the freak spring of 1926 in New 
England as a forerunner of what is coming next year. 

Against such predictions as these, Weather Bu- 
reau officials keep up a steady sniping. They argue 
heatedly that there is no known basis for such fore- 
casts, that they are scientifically absurd. Besides, 
these Government weather oracles with their ninety 
per cent accuracy ratings have seen too many such 
theories and systems rise and fall and be forgotten 
to rush forward and embrace this latest idea. 

Dr. Marvin sums up the general attack against 
these long range predictions and the whole theory of 
solar radiation when he calls attention to the fact 
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that solar heat can be measured here on earth only 
after it has passed through the twenty miles or so of 
the earth’s atmosphere which continually varies 
from hour to hour in its heat resistant qualities. In 
other words, Dr. Marvin directly disputes Dr. 
Abbot’s readings of solar heat variations, contending 
that the variations thus disclosed are due, not to 
changes in the sun itself, but to changes within the 
earth’s encompassing cloak of air. In addition, the 
Weather Bureau can give you an impressive list of 
weather prophets who have been utterly discredited. 
The list begins with the Assyrian astrologers three 
thousand years ago and runs down through all 
recorded history to the rural sage in Pennsylvania 
who each year inspects the breast bones of geese to 
find out what kind of winter we shall have. The pub- 
lishing business is haunted by memories of almanacs 


which have guided many a good family through the 
seasons. 

Such a list of failures would put heavy betting 
odds against Browne and Clayton were it not for 
their backing by such a reputable organization as the 
Smithsonian. Besides, there are hundreds of busi- 
ness men throughout the country who are ready 
to vouch for their forecasts, as a result of past 
performances. 

We must wait until 1927 to see whether Browne 
and Clayton and their tribe of long-range weather 
forecasters are “the outrageous fakirs and pseudo- 
scientists” the Weather Bureau officials are now 
calling them, or whether, as Browne now boasts, his 
radical group will “stand the Weather Bureau 
fogies on their official chimney-pots before we get 
through with them.” 


The Grievance of the Virgin Islands 
By Henry S. Whitehead 


INE years ago—on March 31, 1917, to 
N be exact — Uncle Sam made a purchase. 
Newspapers carried accounts of the fact 
that the Danish West Indies, henceforth to be 


known as the “Virgin Islands,”’ had come under the 
suzerainty of the United States; 


(— Nine years ago the \ 


the most casual manner, but two factors emerge 
which require attention — prohibition, and the 
activities of black agitators, whose clamor has been 
extended to New York City, where it has engaged 
the attention of the Civil Liberties Union. An under- 
standing of the situation, how- 
ever, makes it apparent that only 


and the American public, pausing 
to note the acquisition, promptly 
forgot it as war clouds gathered on 
the horizon. After nine years of 
comparative obscurity, this group 
of islands which lies, roughly, 
sixty miles east of Porto Rico, has 
caught the news with the insistent 
clamor that all is not well in our 
West Indian colony. From Har- 
lem, New York City’s Negro 
quarter, come demands that gov- 
ernmental changes be made; from 
the Islands themselves emanate 
more polite requests that Wash- 
ington review its decree of 1922 





United States bought the 
Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark, and, among other 
things, shortly afterward 
deprived the newly acquired 
colony, by the enforcement 
there of the Prohibition 
Amendment, of its chief 
economic by-product — the 
manufacture of rum. Despite 
this body-blow the Islands 
have largely kept their peace. 
But black agitators have 
attempted to arouse resent- 
ment against the naval 
governors. Dr. Whitehead, 


familiar with the situation: 


through residence there, ex- 





the first of these problems requires 
any definite correction. 

To gain a correct picture of the 
point of view in this newest of 
our colonies, it must first be re- 
membered that their background 
is wholly European, due chiefly 
to the successive domination of 
Spain, France, the Knights of 
Malta, and Denmark. Twice dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars, they 
were seized and returned by Great 
Britain, the British occupations 
aggregating nine years. | 

There are, in the Islands, three 





which extended prohibition to the 
colony and so destroyed its largest 
revenue. And with the realization that these matters 
perhaps ought to be looked into, Congress has sent 
a commission to investigate conditions and report 
upon its findings. Legislators are even now conduct- 
ing their survey of the Islands, and their report 
should be ready for consideration when Congress 
convenes. 

The difficulty with the Virgins Islands “situation” 
lies primarily in the fact that conditions there are 
so little understood. Once reviewed clearly, even in 


plains the two main problems S 


sharply-defined social classes; the 
planter and, in St. Thomas, the 
storekeeper aristocracy, almost entirely Caucasian; 
the generally “colored,” highly respectable, edu- 
cated middle class; and the black laborers. The 
laboring class looks up to and respects the mulatto 
middle class, a distinct reversal of the continental 
American viewpoint. These distinctions are im- 
portant. However distorted a view of the color 
question this may appear to the American mind, 
it is, nevertheless, the West Indian view. Democratic 
principles are still new to the Virgin Islands. 
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Personal characteristics of the people are equally 
important to an understanding of their affairs. 
Primarily, it should be remembered that the West 
Indian of the Lesser Antilles — which excludes the 
Greater Antilles group of Cuba, Hayti, Santo 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico — possesses a 
strongly pessimistic habit of expression. Super- 
ficially, the West Indian is a “kicker.” A conver- 
sation, say, between a Montserrat cotton-grower 
and a ship broker from Trinidad will almost always 
degenerate into contending diatribes against every- 
body concerned with the government of Great 
Britain’s West Indian colonies. Strangely enough, 
the Barbadian is the only exception to this rule. 
With him, loyalty to the Empire rises to something 
like a passion. But your Virgin Islander is never 
loath to tell you his troubles. 

The extreme insularity of the typical West Indian 
community is shared by the Virgin Islands. The 
extreme difficulty of inter-island communication 
makes voyaging to New York, European ports, or 
Canada a more simple matter than crossing the 
comparatively short distance to one of the other 
island groups. And because of these difficulties of 
communication, insularity is heightened until, in the 
Virgin Islands, interest in outside affairs is largely 
negligible. There is an intensely strong feeling for 
anything having to do with the Islands themselves, 
but this interest fades to indifference when world 
affairs are concerned. Yet the typical West Indian, 
despite his handicaps, has retained for generations 
his delightful virtues of generosity, hospitality, 
tolerance, kindliness, and magnificent courtesy. 


ERPETUAL midsummer on the Islands en- 

hances the monotony of existence to a degree not 
easily comprehended by one unaccustomed to 
tropical life. Nor is it easy to understand the extent 
to which sugar cultivation has become a religion 
with the people. Yet this fact is all important. In 
sugar, all the historic West India fortunes were made. 
The laborers have been 
accustomed to this 
work and have rarely 
become habituated to 
any other sort. And in 
sugar lies the crux of 
the present situation. 
The European bounties 
on beet sugar, the abo- 
lition of slavery, and 
the fact that the tropi- 
cal rain belt has shifted 
south and away from 
the Virgin Islands have 
conspired to impov- 
erish the inhabitants. 
Today the Virgin Is- 
lander is hard up. He 





St. Thomas, economic and governmental center of the Virgin Islands 


has not had a real crop since 1920. From the sugar 
situation emerges the first of the problems, vitally 
bound up with prohibition, which the Washington 
Government must consider. 


} ie prohibition question, so far as the Virgin 
Islands are concerned, is not in the least degree 
involved with or related to the matter of local 
consumption. It has to do entirely with the manu- 
facture of Santa Cruz, or St. Croix, rum, a product 
which was, in pre-Volsteadian days, generally re- 


garded as the world’s best rum. It was the most. 


important by-product of the annual sugar crop. 
Its market was in Denmark. It is the universal 
conviction of the Virgin Islanders that at the time 
of the plebiscite on the matter of sale to the United 
States by Denmark, they were officially assured that 
if we purchased these islands the manufacture and 
wholesaling of this staple product would not be 
interfered with. At that time, of course, the dry 
campaign was already on in the United States, and 
the possibility of prohibition had warned the 
Danish West Indies that in case it was put upon a 
national basis, it might be extended to the colonial 
possessions. Under the assurance which the local 
voters received, however, they voted almost to a 
man to come under the American flag. 

The United States went dry. The original act 
did not apply to the Virgin Islands. It has never 
been extended to the Philippines, and the Philip- 
pines are not dependent on the sale of rum for a 
living. But an extension of it was applied to the 
Virgin Islands, becoming operative July 7, 1922. 
The St. Croix planters who had voted to “be 
American” were, so to speak, all ruined at the stroke 
of a pen, probably made by a person at Washington 
who knew as much, or as little, of the Virgin Islands 
and their affairs as the man in the moon. 

The good sportsmanship of the Virgin Islands 
planters, all equipped with costly rum-manufac- 
turing machinery, is something profoundly ad- 

mirable. They have 





paioneaene "ess gitted their teeth and 


gone on with their los- 
ing game even though, 
contrary to previous 
assurance, what had 
always been regarded 
as a legitimate com- 
mercial enterprise had 
been without warning 
knocked out from under 
their feet. 

The second reason 
for the critical situa- 
tion in the Virgin 
Islands is entirely, ut- 
terly, different. It has 
to do with the kind of 
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government the United States has set up, little 
understood outside the Islands. President Wilson 
wisely appointed the chief governing officials of the 
new colony from the personnel of the United States 
Navy, thereby insuring an honest and impartial 
government. At the same time it allows ior the 
employment of native Virgin Islanders in all po- 
sitions except the five highest: the Governorship, 
the Government Secretaryship, the Despatching 
Secretaryship (local. governor of St. Croix) the 
District Judgeship, and the Directorship of Edu- 
cation. There is also a Naval Officer acting as 
Assistant to the Despatching Secretary on St. 
Croix, the Directorships of Public Works, the 
Directorship of Police in St. Thomas, the Assistant 
Directorship of Education (St. Croix) and possibly 
. a few other positions are at present filled by Ameri- 
cans. Natives are, however, appointed to most of 
these places. It should be noted that there are not 
lacking native Virgin Islanders who express the 
opinion that this liberality is a mistake, and that 
all the more important positions should be filled by 
Americans. The Naval hospitals are under the 
direction of Navy doctors, with Naval nurses in 
charge of native nurses. Marines are stationed on 
both St. Thomas and St. Croix. The first-named, 
containing the capital, also called St. Thomas, is 
a Naval Station as well, under command of the 
governor, at present a retired-list captain. 

The salaries of the Naval officials are paid by the 
Navy, and something like $300,000 a year is ap- 
propriated for the colony by the United States 
Government. 


NE perceptible disadvantage in having Naval 

officers in the highest positions is that the 
usual term is two years. The natives would prefer — 
I think without a dissenting voice, except those of 
the “fourth class,” of which I shall speak shortly 
— to have these officials remain for long terms, a 
fact in itself indicative of the popularity of the chief 
American officials. The sixth governor is now in 
office. The natives hold, sensibly enough, that two 
years is too short a term for anybody to do more 
than learn the ways of the colony; and then, hith- 
erto, the highest officials have been replaced. The 
present Governor, it is understood, will not be 
withdrawn at the end of a two years’ term unless he 
desires to resign, 

The Navy would probably be as willing to relin- 
quish its responsibility towards this colony as it 
was to undertake it. It has done splendid work in 
the Virgin Islands, work such as would be expected 
by anyone familiar with its tradition and personnel; 
but it is generally understood that Mr. Wilson’s 
solution of the question of how to provide a govern- 
ment for The Virgin Islands was not necessarily 
intended to be a permanent one. 

But administration of the civil government ot 


the Virgin Islands is profoundly distasteful to a 
certain element among the native population. This 
is the worst element in the colony—a “fourth 
class” made up of discontented local politicians 
with perpetual axes in need of grinding, a leaning 
toward a black government, and an incurable lust 
for public oratory. No honest Virgin Islander — 
nor anyone else except those who have been misled 
by the dishonest — has any fault to find with the 
Naval government. Yet I have heard local ora- 
tors haranguing the ignorant laborers in the market 
places, and urging agitation towards the attainment 
of a “civil government,” when, since the acquisition 
of the Virgin Islands by the United States, there has 


never been anything else but a civil government! 


§ due two upper classes of Virgin Island society, 
both white and colored, are in favor of the present 
excellent policy, as well as reluctant to see the Navy 
go, if indeed it is to go. The black laborers would be 
placidly for the government if they had not been 
misled by that oratorical fourth class which has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by a change. 
A recent proposal of this “fourth estate” was made 
by a self-constituted committee which went to 
Washington and proposed quite seriously to attach 
the Virgin Islands to Porto Rico! The only possible 
advantage of such a piece of statesmanship would be 
to make several vacancies in those five highest 
positions of the government of the Virgin Islands, 
which, fond hope might suggest, might conceivably 
be filled by the agitators themselves! 

The Virgin Islands “bad darky” is an agitator. 
He is in no sense a menace to white women and 
girls, as is his confrére in the American South. He 
dreams of a Virgin Islands future when black shall 
rule in black’s interest. He looks over enviously at 
Haiti, but has not the courage to emigrate to the 
Black Republic, nor the curiosity to try Liberia. 
He prefers to remain at home where life is easy and 
talk noisily on every street corner. The “fourth 
estate” is organized, and lives well on its rake-off 
from the equally “organized” sugar-field laborers 
and by means of financial assistance from fellow 
agitators who have scraped together the money to . 
pay their passage to New York, where they keep 
things stirred up in Harlem, sheltered under the 
egis of the Civil Liberties Union. The difference 
between the agitation in Harlem and in the Virgin 
Islands is one of audience. Most New Yorkers, 
even, know nothing of the Virgin Island lobby in 
their own black belt. But, with the enchantment 
which largeness and distance lend to such a matter, 
the alliance of the Harlem Virgin Islanders with 
the high-sounding Civil Liberties Union, with 
its American lawyers and its occasional inter- 
ested patron of “the movement,” looms large and 
important. . 

The senior Senator of a (Continued on page 280) 
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“(NOCIALISM made a man of me. 
S Otherwise I should be like so many 
of my literary colleagues who have 
just as much literary ability as I have. 
Socialism made 2 man of Mr. Wells, and 
he has done something. But look at the 
rest of the literary people and you will 
understand why I am so inordinately 
proud of being a Socialist. I don’t give you 
that” (Mr. Shaw snapped his fingers) “for 
my literary eminence.” Thus George 
Bernard Shaw, in his speech a few weeks 
ago at the dinner given in honor of his 
seventieth birthday by the British Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party. 

There was no lack of comment upon 
that event and the speech which it drew 
from the author, but in no place have I 
seen any sign of interest or resentment 
provoked by this remarkable piece of 
literary criticism. “Look at the rest of the 
literary people.” Very well. Who are they? 
What are the outstanding names in con- 
temporary English literature during the 
past forty years of Shaw’s life? Meredith, 
Hardy, Henry James, George Moore, 
Swinburne, Conrad, Galsworthy, Arnold 
Bennett, Wilde, Gissing, Kipling, Yeats, 
Synge, Browning, Masefield, James 
Stephens, Pater, Stevenson, W. H. Hud- 
son, and H. G. Wells. I choose at random 
twenty names of writers who lived and 
wrote in the British Isles after Shaw had 
reached the age of twenty-five, and of the 
first nineteen he declares that he thanks 
God and Karl Marx that he is not as they. 

Other names might be chosen. All of 
these authors are obviously not of equal 
attainment, but for Shaw, if I understand 
him aright, they are all alike in being 
inferior to Wells and himself. Their com; 
mon inferiority lies in the fact that they 
were more interested in mere literature 
than in Socialism. Allowing for all possible 
differences of taste, and even assuming 
that the world would be a brighter and 
better place were it ruled by one or 
several Parliamentary Labor Parties, how 
many people, I wonder, can fathom the 
mind of a man of seventy, extremely in- 
telligent, a remarkable writer, who would 
rather be known as an H. G. Wells than 
as any of the other names on this list? 


R. SHAW, of course, has persistently 
exhibited the profoundest indiffer- 

ence to literature, painting, and music 
as such. Music is the one art to which 
he surrenders almost as these despised 
“literary gents” surrender to the craft 
and beauty of words, but the knowledge of 
music and the emotional appreciation of it 
did not prevent “The Perfect Wagnerite,” 
for instance, from containing as much 





social propaganda as he could get into it. 
The other day I was reading through an 
old scrap book in which were collected a 
number of articles on current literature 
written by Shaw in his obscure eighties. 
It seemed to me that they revealed only a 
colossal lack of interest in books. Not an 
interesting volume was reviewed by him, 
and he neither made discoveries nor had 
the pleasure of being one of the first to 
recognize a new talent since become 
famous. 

For his own novels he has always dis- 
played an amused contempt; yet I doubt 
if any literary critic would undertake to 
assert that “Cashel Byron’s Profession” 
and “The Irrational Knot” are more badly 
constructed or less readable than, say, the 
later politico-discursive novels of Wells. 
They, too, contain “ideas” of the Wellsian 
type, only they are more amusingly ex- 
pressed. Why did Shaw ignore his own 
fiction for so long, and admit the four 
novels finally credited to him only re- 
luctantly and under protest? Largely, I 
suspect, because he found the theatre a 
better vehicle for propaganda and accord- 
ingly set himself to conquer the London 
stage. He turned playwright not so much 
to satisfy his ambition as a dramatist 
as to satisfy his requirements as a 
propagandist. 

Nevertheless, whatever the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party may think of his 
Socialist propaganda, the theatres are 
under no such illusions concerning his 
plays. If managers compete for them, it is 


because they have the certain commercial - 


appeal of first-rate amusement. They 
please as Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
pleases, and audiences are no more touched 
and concerned by Shaw’s preachments 
than they are tempted to vote for the 
overthrow of the House of Lords because 
of the delightful humor of “TIolanthe.” 
Of those who console themselves with the 
notion that, whether they like it or not, 
Shaw is instilling vital, revolutionary ideas 
into the minds of his audiences I merely 
ask this question: Is it also because of their 


Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


, 


centuries of tradition and reverence for 
the House of Lords that crowded audiences 
of Americans drawn from every quarter 
of Europe and the Near East actually 
shout with laughter when they hear in 
“Tolanthe” the song: 

When Wellington thrashed Bonaparte 

As every child can tell, 

The House of Peers, throughout the war 

Did nothing in particular, 

And did it very well. 

Obviously the enjoyment of that song is 
due entirely to the art of Gilbert and 
Sullivan and is independent of any feeling 
for or against the hereditary legislature of 
England. And similarly, Shaw survives 
and will survive, only in so far as he is a 
literary craftsman of great skill. Already 
most of the ideas which constitute his 
propaganda have as little controversial 
interest as the House of Peers has for the 
enriched Moe Rosenblatt, late of Warsaw, 
who laughs heartily at “Iolanthe.” 


OUBTLESS Shaw’s retort will be 
similar in its line of reasoning to that 
which he makes to the defense of capital- 
ism, namely, that it works, however 
defective the system may be in places. 
“It is true that, if you have secured pri- 
vate property and free contract, and then 
don’t mind starvation, misery, compulsory 
prostitution and all the horrors of modern 
civilization, the thing will go on working.” 
In other words, Shaw is glad that, unlike 
his English literary contemporaries, he is 
aware of the “horrors of modern civiliza- 
tion” and thinks he knows how to solve 
the social problem of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. An author who can live 
in ignorance of the problem, or who re- 
fuses to be involved in efforts to solve it, 
is inferior, to that extent, to Wells and 
Shaw.*Only thus can I explain Bernard 
Shaw’s retrospective estimate of his own 
literary life and that of his colleagues. He 
is a religious man and cannot believe that 
his religion, like others, has produced 
atheists and agnostics. He assumes the 
attitude of the literary man to be the 
result either of stupidity or ignorance, 
even of downright selfishness. His is the 
illogical but almost inevitable position in 
which all revolutionary thinkers find them- 
selves, if they are not eventually hung or 
driven to insanity or suicide. They become 
the possessors of a dogma. Then woe to 


anyone presumptuous enough to be 


skeptical and irreverent in his turn. And 
that is why the mass of people are im- 
pressed as little by Mussolini as by 
Trotski. They leave that to Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, whose pleasure it is to 
change the world. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ANDITS HUNTS. 
By Charles Simpson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $12.00. 

THE SUNLIT HOURS. By Sir Theodore 
Andrea Cook. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. $6.00. 

THE FIGHT OF THE “ FIRECREST.” 
By Alain Gerbault. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


"Powe intriguing volumes, the first 


of special interest to those who ride 

or have ridden to hounds, the sec- 
ond, the reminiscences of an all-round 
sportsman and first-class journalist com- 
bined, and the third, the record of solitary 
voyaging, have come from foreign parts to 
plague us tired business men with visions 
of galloping horses, greenish-brown mead- 
ows, and the cry of hounds, of a river and 
the rhythmic glory of the racing eights, 
of “that living cataract of shining strength 
and pace which hurls itself down Tatten- 
ham Corner and swings into the Straight,” 
of ships and seas, all sorts of delightful and 
splendid things which take our minds off 
our work. If we could only sail those seas 
and ride those horses! Alas, condemned, 
like a Sherwood Anderson hero, to manu- 
facture washing machines, or magazines, 
or to train Christian young men, or to sell 
high-grade investment securities, most of 
us must take the greater sports vicari- 
ously. Here, at least, we can do so with as 
much pleasure as we have any right to 
expect. 

Mr. Charles Simpson, R.I., R.O.I., the 
author of “Leicestershire and Its Hunts,” 
is the artist who won the Olympic Medal 
in the 1924 Paris Exhibition of sporting 
pictures. This noble volume contains 
twenty-eight pictures in color from his 
brush and fifty-five black and white illus- 
trations. These pictures demonstrate both 
his ability as an artist and his keenness 
and discrimination as a sportsman, but 
the text of the book could only have been 
written by a lover of hunting, and a lover 
of hunting country. Every nook and 
cranny of High Leicestershire, the best of 
the world’s fox-hunting country, is here 
explored, described, and its histories and 
legends chronicled. The old heroic days 
when bottle exploits at night equaled, if 
they did not surpass, hunting exploits by 
day are suitably noted with humor and 
discretion as befits the full-blooded anec- 
dotes of the classic period of sport. But the 
book is modern, postwar, up to the min- 
ute in fact. Major Burnaby, Joint Master 
of the Quorn, in his introduction, lists 
among the great runs of that celebrated 
pack one in December, 1921, which brings 
the classics down almost to date. 


A Mixed Bag 


A Review by D. R. 


Mr. Simpson’s colored plates are full of 
atmosphere, adhering in scheme to the old 
standards but with good modern treat- 
ment in details. He is happier perhaps in 
his horses and dogs than in the presenta- 
tion of men and women. The former are 
full of life and naturalness; the latter are 
sometimes too obviously posed. The plates 
themselves are admirably reproduced in 
color; in a few of them the blacks have a 
tendency toward blueness, but otherwise 
they stand the hard test of reduction in 
size extremely well. A comprehensive map 
of Leicestershire and the adjoining coun- 
ties in the back of the book makes it pos- 
sible for the foreigner to place himself 
correctly among the bewildering place 
names of the text. 

On the whole, this is a volume which 
adds so much observation, good humor, 
keenness, and beauty to existing sporting 
literature that it is in a fair way to become 
a classic. It is done distinctly on the grand 
scale, but it is worth all that it costs. One 
need not be a devotee of fox-hunting to 
enjoy a book so cheerful in tone, so re- 
dolent of atmosphere, and so delightful in 
appearance. Fox hunters will enjoy it more 
than laymen, and those who have known 
Leicestershire and hunted there most of 
all, but its general appeal is sufficient to 
recommend it to all good men and true 
— and their wives. 


IR THEODORE COOK is an ath- 
lete and sportsman, a journalist, and 

a traveler, best known, perhaps, as the 
editor of the London Fie/d, the greatest of 
all sporting magazines. In this unusually 
rich and pleasant volume he chats along 
concerning his various activities and ex- 
periences, the people he has known, and 
the places he has visited. Under all cir- 
cumstances he shows himself to be an 
intelligent man of the world, a thorough 
sportsman, and one of the best sort all 
round. Perhaps his first and greatest love 
is rowing, of which he was long a distin- 
guished exponent, but his interests cover 
the whole field of sport from fencing to 
tobogganing. His book is filled with wise 
comment on all kinds of sporting subjects 
drawn from his encyclopedic reading and 
his own experience. He is not always — 
naturally enough — quite up to date, as 
his pages on American football demon- 
strate. However, these only purport to be 
descriptions of what he saw back in the 
darker ages of the game. He switches 
easily from a learned disquisition on the 
rigging of stretchers in a racing shell to an 
anecdote concerning Alexandre Dumas or 
Mr. Choate. America and the Americans 
figure prominently in the print of his 


memory, as he was for a while a secretary 
to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer and a tutor to his 
sons. Wherever he went, the author took 
life.gladly by both hands and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. Few books of this kind have 
appeared in recent years with anything 
like the charm and quality of this one. 


LAIN GERBAULT is a_ young 
Frenchman who crossed the Atlan- 

tic Ocean alone in a small boat. The Fire- 
crest is thirty feet long on the waterline, 
eight feet and a half abeam, and seven feet 
in depth. In this boat, with no compan- 
ion except a few books and his thoughts, 
the gallant and resourceful ex-aviator 
navigated the long course across the At- 
lantic. Hurricanes tore his sails to ribbons; 
constant chafing wore away the running- 
gear, steel stays parted, his bowsprit broke 
clean away. Constantly forced to mend 
sails and change his rigging, to do a 
dozen things at once in the crowded mo- 
ments of crisis, his life was complicated by 
a disabling illness and by the fact that 
much of his food and water supply went 
bad. dn all these emergencies and many 


‘others M. Gerbault proved himself a 


competent craftsman and a brave fellow. 
His story is told with the verve of the 
Frenchman, but it squares with the best 
ideals of the seaman anywhere. 

These three books are typical of the best 
in that curious branch of human activity 


-known as sport. They express the spirit of 


men who play without malice and utterly 
for the fun of the thing at games which 
involve mortal risks and hardships, which 
are images of war—as Mr. Jorrocks 
might have said — with only eighty per 
cent of the danger — games which pro- 
duce nothing except character, the posi- 
tive characteristics of courage, modesty, 
and consideration for the other. Sir Theo- 
dore Cook quotes Mr. Lehmann, that fine 
sportsman and gentleman, who wrote 
about twenty years ago. 


What, after all, is a sportsman? As I 
understand the breed he is one who has not 
merely braced his muscles and developed 
his endurance by the exercise of some great 
sport, but has, in the pursuit of that exer- 
cise learnt to control his anger, to be con- 
siderate to his fellowmen, to take no mean 
advantage, to resent as a dishonour the 
very suspicion of trickery, to bear aloft a ° 
cheerful countenance under disappoint- 
ment, and never to own himself defeated 
until the last breath is out of his body. 


And Sir Theodore adds: “I only wish 
someone may think me worthy of such an 
epitaph, when my time comes.” 

To which all of us may say Amen. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Naval History of the World War. 
Vol. III. The United States in the 
~ War. 1917-18.. By Thomas °G. 
Frothingham, Captain U. S. R: Cam- 
» bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.75; ~~ 
| the two illuminating and clarifying 
volumes which preceded this one, 
Captain Frothingham earned for-himself 
a high place in the honorable company 
of American naval commentators — 
headed by Captain Mahan — who have 
translated naval theory into a nationalized 
form: which laymen can understand and 
naval action into-literature. The present 
volume, devoted primarily to the function 
and performance of American naval 
forces in the Great War, embraces the 
whole scope of the American problem in 
France. The military requisites, the 
naval strategy and tactics required both 
to ‘defeat the submarine menace and to 
convey troops and material on a colossal 
scale to France, are here set forth in all 
the complexity of their queries and all 
the brilliant execution of their answers. 
It is hard not to wax over-enthusiastic 
both over the performance of our navy 
and the competence of its annalist. 
Captain Frothingham has rounded out 
a singularly difficult and confused task. 
He has done it with clarity, distinction, 
and good judgment. Emphasis is properly 
placed; technical considerations are ade- 
quately weighed;‘ and in addition the 
style has the admirable virtues of dignity 
without pretension and effectiveness with-. 
out mannerism or artifice. 


** * * * 


More Things That Matter. By Lord 
Riddell. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 


prone instructive essays by a 
‘ blameless, instructive author. Noth- 
ing new is fished up from the seas of life, 
but certain little-known bays and shallows 
are competently explored. Lord Riddell is 
a kind of modern Lord Shaftsbury or 
Lord Temple; cultivated, urbane, and 
well instructed in living, he feels the urge 
to express himself in polite— if not beauti- 
ful — letters. Unfortunately the modern 
manner lacks that distinction both in 
prose and in living which marked the 
Eighteenth Century gentleman’s schol- 
arly, if somewhat elaborate, efforts. The 
grand manner among noble essayists is 
gone — along with Nineveh and Tyre. 
The bright young men are smarter and 
more wicked than the noble lords — and 
smartness is more esteemed these days 
than nobility. Hence this author falls 
between two widely separated stools. 


He is not as clever as Huxley or Max 
Beerbohm, and he is not as stately as the 
noble authors whose “Literary Remains,” 
with their Horatian epigrams and Greek 
apothegms, ornament our shelves in 
handsome full Morrocco bindings and 
uncut pages. 
* * * * * 


Perella. By William J. Locke. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


/ HAT Locke can write a story of 

human interest exceedingly well re- 
quires no emphasis. This is a tale of the 
mistaken marriage of old with young in a 


double tragedy. The events take place for 


the most part in Florence and Venice, 
which are logical places in which to find 
distressed artists. The author displays his 
acquaintance with art galleries and pic- 
tures in an unobtrusive and pleasing 
manner and is able in the last pages to 
bring his characters, sadder but wiser, 
to the threshhold of happier unions. To 
raise doubts as to the plausibility of the 
plot would be to give away the story, and 
that would spoil an entertaining novel for 
the good-natured reader. 


* * ke *K * 


Portia Marries. By Jeannette Phillips 
Gibbs. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00. 


HE latest addition to the Gibbs 

family brings both humor and under- 
standing of human nature to her task of 
writing a novel. The problem is one much 
discussed at present: can a woman suc- 
cessfully retain her own job after marriage 
and make a success of both careers? Mrs. 
Gibbs answers the question in the affirma- 
tive, and in a way that all, whether of her 
opinion or not, can enjoy. She has no need 
to be ashamed of the immaturity of her 
work, for it gives definite promise of better 
things to come. 


* * * *K * 


Midas. By C. H. Bretherton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


" IDAS” appears in the “Today and 

Tomorrow Series,” which is 
known to most people by the brilliant 
essays on the future of science, by Messrs. 
Haldane and Russell. The subtitle of the 
present volume is “The United States 
and the Future,” but unlike most of the 
others, its most interesting part is the 
analysis of the Twentieth Century United 
States rather than speculation about the 
future. Along with some rather well-worn 
comments upon our plutocratic mentality 
are some keen ones upon our artistic 


future. In the first part of his book, Mr. 
Bretherton spends considerable time 
arguing the relatively greater interest of 
a discussion of the intellectual as against 
the material future of the United States. 
In the last half, however, he spends nearly 
all his speculative pages upon material 
developments. Perhaps he thinks this is 
all there will be. At any rate, it is worth 
the reader’s while to look into “Midas” 
and make up his own mind on the matter, 
Keener analysts with broader knowledge 
will come .to discuss the future of the 
United States, but Mr. Bretherton has 
made a decent beginning. 


**e ee * 


Martha and Mary. By J. Anker Larsen. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


IKE Mr. Larsen’s prize-winning novel, 
“The Philosopher’s Stone,” this 
second book deals with the relation be- 
tween the material world and the spiritual 
world. He follows the spiritual progress of 
two sisters, utterly different, Martha, the 
worker, and Mary, the dreamer. They be- 
long to the Danish peasant class and are 
separated when children, not finding each 
other until they are old women. Each lives 
her life in her own way. Mary finds a 
vision of spiritual things in dreams and 
manifestations of nature, while Martha 
finds her answer to the whole meaning 
of life in her work, her friends, and her 
family. The scene is laid in Denmark, but 
the problem the sisters face is universal. 
Though far too serious to become a best- 
seller, this novel will be much discussed by 
thoughtful readers. 


** * * * 


Bellarion. By Rafael Sabatini. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


“*TSHE modern Dumas” has chosen 

Italy during the Renaissance for 
the scene of his latest novel. Although 
brought up in a convent, the hero of this 
story becomes a great warrior. We follow 
him in a bewildering number of cam- 


paigns, for Italy in the Fifteenth Century — 


was composed of many kingdoms. con- 
stantly fighting one.another. The roguish 


hero shows such skill in the strategy. of . 


warfare that he is made general of. the 
Milanese armies. His rise in-rank is sur- 
prisingly rapid, yet none too rapid, since 
he had the audacity to'fall in love with a 
princess when he was.a- poor, traveling 
scholar. In the course of five years he 
acquires great wealth, high rank, and — 
what matters most, of course —- the hand 
of the princess. Entertaining stuff, but the 
bold knights and their exploits are not 
always convincing. 
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What the World Is Doing 


ISARMAMENT became __ news 
again when Secretary of State 
Frank B. KELLOGG, in his speech 

at the dedication of the Thomas Mac- 
Donough Memorial at Plattsburg, New 
York, seized the occasion to 
Bee. sll pledge the continuance of 
American codperation at 
the Geneva preparatory. conference. 
The memorial in honor of Commo- 
dore MacDonoucH commemorates his 
defeat of a British fleet in the Battle of 
Lake Champlain 112 years ago. “When 
we think of the battle between those tiny 
ships,” said Mr. KE.toce, “and compare 
them with the ponderous engines of de- 
struction which science had invented and 
brought into operation in the last war, is 
there any wonder that the nations of the 
world are now struggling to find some. 
means to do away with the vast expendi- 
ture and losses of war and to prevent its 
preparation.” At Geneva, went on the 
Secretary, the American delegation headed 
by Hucu S. Grsson, Minister to Switzer- 
land, had indicated its entire willingness 
to assist in every possible way. Despite 
wide differences of opinion between the 
powers, there has never been any thought 
that the American representatives would 
leave Geneva. Our suggestions have 
favored further limitation of naval arma- 
ments, extending the work begun at the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22. The 
United States is quite willing to endorse 
reductions in classes of ships left un- 





(Acme) 
“Or Course HE Was INTERESTED” 


Senator Wadsworth of New York re- 

cently called upon President Coolidge at 

Paul Smiths, New York, and told him 

about affairs a in New York 
tate 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


touched at that meeting. So far as land 
armaments are concerned, Mr. GiBson 
has suggested that regional pacts between 
powers closely related geographically, 
would be the most practical means of pre- 
serving peace. Conditions throughout the 
world vary so radically, that it seems un- 
wise to attempt to reach a universal plan. 
The United States is definitely opposed to 
suffering the scrutiny of a “control 
agency” such as some of the powers have 
suggested be established to check up the 
workings of disarmament agreements. 
“So far as the United States is con- 
cerned,” said Mr. KE.tocc, “the execu- 
tion of any international agreement for 
arms limitation must depend upon good 
faith and respect for treaties.” The 
greatest interest has been attached to 
Secretary KELLocc’s speech since it had 
been carefully considered by President 
Coo.ipce while Mr. KeEttocc was his 
guest previous to the Plattsburg celebra- 
tion, and it is supposed that the views 
expressed represent the ideas of the 
Administration. 

Another side of our foreign policy — 
adherence to the World Court — has 
received attention from Mr. Coo.ipcE 
of late, in the shape of a denial that any 

alteration would be made in 

Coolidgeon the Senate reservations at- 

the World 

Court tached to our assent to 
becoming a member of the 

Court. So far, five nations have accepted 
our reservations, and at Geneva, on 
September 1, representatives of eighteen 
nations will convene to discuss these 
reservations which are said to be looked 
at askance by some of them. United 
States membership does not become 
effective until the reservations have been 
accepted by every member state. A 
request was sent from. the Secretariat of 
the League that a representative of our 
State Department attend the conference 
in Geneva to answer questions regarding 
the reservations which other powers 
might wish to put. This request was re- 
fused by President CooincE, who stated 
in substance that the reservations re- 
quired no explanation, and that they 
must be taken as they stood or discarded 
entirely. The reservation upon which 
foreign powers are said to desire enlighten- 
ment has to do with the submission of 
matters to the World Court for advisory 
opinions. According to this reservation, 
no question is to be submitted without 
the consent of the United States in which 
our Government has, or claims to have, 
an interest. Other powers desire to know 
how far that clause, “or claims to have,” 
might be extended, and also the identity 





([nternational) 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


Kansas farm-bloc leader who insists that 
tariff schedules affecting the farmer must 
be altered at the next session of Congress 


of the person or commission which is to 
decide whether or not this country de- 
sires to claim an interest. Is it to be the 
President, the Senate, the State Depart- 
ment, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
or some other body? Apparently, they 
are to receive no enlightenment from this 
Government, and since that particular 
reservation has never been explained, it 
is doubtful if anyone in this country knows 
more about it than do the foreign powers. 

Mr. Coo .incE took occasion to “scold” 


the press recently for printing a rumor 


that certain foreign governments were 
demanding economic concessions from 
the United States in return 
for accepting her member- 
ship in the World Court 
with reservations. The report was en- 
tirely unfounded, he said, and little 
calculated to improve relations with 
foreign powers. Indiscriminate printing 
of rumors without any basis in fact goes 
far to harm the foreign relations of our 
country, said the President, and urged rep- 
resentatives of the press to stick to facts. 
Recent visitors at Paul Smiths, New 
York, near which the President’s Adiron- 
dack camp is located, have included Sena- 
tor James W .Wapswortu of New York, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 

Wadsworth of Kansas, and Representa- 


The Press 
Rebuked 


pote tive Martin B. Mappen, 
chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Senator 


WapswortTH is said to have discussed 
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(United) 
Co. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The revelation of huge slush funds in 

Pennsylvania and Illinois have led him 

to urge a return to the old convention sys- 
tem with appropriate modifications 


with President Cootipce the political 
situation in the Empire State, with 
particular reference to the wet and dry 
issue. Drys throughout the State have 
attacked him violently because of his 
espousal of the wet cause, and have 
placed an avowed prohibition candidate 
in the field. But Senator WapsworTH is 
not worried over that, and expects to be 
renominated. 

Senator Capper, with an eye upon 
political straws, announced after his inter- 
view with the President that the Middle 
West was in revolt against certain sched- 
ules of the present tariff 
act which affect the farmer. 
However, “it should be 
understood,” declared Sen- 
ator Capper, “that the suffering farmer is 
not against a protective tariff, and does 
not intend going with the Democrats, but 
will wage his fight within the Republican 
party. There is every evidence now that 
there is greater need today than ever be- 
fore for a protective tariff.” 

Congressman Mappen has been repre- 
senting to President Coo.ipcE the possi- 
bilities of a tax cut for 1928, based upon 
use of interest payments on war debts of 

foreign nations paid into 

a og our Treasury. At present, 
Debrs _ these payments total about 
$150,000,000, all of which, 

together with payments on the principal 
of the loans, has been applied to a reduc- 
tion of the national debt. Use of interest 
payments in this way is illegal, Mr. 
Mappen believes, and beginning with 
December, 1926, these amounts will be 
turned into the Treasury. Unless Congress 
authorizes some extraordinary expendi- 
tures not thought of now, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee believes 
that there will be sufficent surplus in 


Capper 
Speaks For 
the Farmer 





the Treasury for a small tax reduction 
in 1928. 

A growing objection throughout the 
country toward the direct primary begins 
to be felt, and it seems quite possible that 
it will be made articulate in some of the 
State fights this fall. Lieut. 
Col. THEoporE RoosEvELT, 
son of President Roose- 
VELT, is the latest to point out that the 
huge sums spent in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois in an endeavor to win the nomina- 
tions have demonstrated that the primary 
may be made more subversive of public 
interest than the old convention system. 
In a speech at the National Republican 
Club in New York City, Colonel Roose- 
VELT urged that some alteration be made 
in the primary system which would in- 
corporate the convention idea as a definite 
part of the nominating machinery. As 
things stand at present, he said in sub- 
stance, a poor man has no chance whatso- 
ever of landing an office for which there is 
any sort of bitter contest. ATLEE PomE- 
RENE, former United States Senator from 
Ohio, and now opposing Republican Sena- 
tor Frank B. Wittis as the Democratic 
candidate for the Senate, has announced 
his championing of the primary law, but 
points out that if elected, he will use his 
influence to enforce stringently the cor- 
rupt practices act, making impossible 
such huge expenditures as have recently 
been disclosed. 

The passing of Dr. Cuartes W. Extor, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, 
who died at his summer residence at 
Northeast Harbor, Maine, on August 22, 
has been the occasion for 
great sorrow throughout the 
world. The Boston Evening 
Transcript has called him “America’s 
foremost private citizen,” and indeed, 
in the more than ninety-two years of his 
useful life, he has sponsored many move- 
ments and reforms in education which 
have gained him international respect 
and attention. Said the London Times 
on August 24, “The history of Harvard 
during the forty years of Dr. Etiot’s 
administration will remain the most 
permanent monument to his genius. . . . 
The broadening of scope and the raising 
of standards were his constant objects. 
Believing that widespread education was 
essential for the welfare of his country, 
he strove to make Harvard thoroughly 
national.” Dr. Exior became president 
of Harvard in 1869, resigning in 1908. 

United States Senator Bert M. Fer- 
NALD of Maine died at his West Poland, 
Maine, home on August 23 after a short 
illness. A former governor of Maine, he 
was first elected to the Senate in 1916 to 

" fill out the unexpired term 
an of Epwin C. Burteicu. 
In 1918, he was reélected, 
and was again returned in 1924. It is 
understood that his successor will be 
named at the regular elections in the 


Direct 
Pri 


Death of 
Dr. Eliot 


fall. By Maine electoral law, vacancies in 
United States Senate seats must be 
filled by direct election, rather than by 
gubernatorial appointment as is the case 
in a number of States. 

After a little more than a year of 
power, General Panca.os, Greek Presi- 
dent who overthrew the Government 
on June 25, 1925, and set himself up as 
supreme dictator, was. him- 

pe ae self overthrown on August 

22. General ConpyLis en- 
gineered the coup d’état, sent the battle- 
ship Leon to arrest Pancatos, who had 
attempted to escape on board a destroyer, 
and invited former President Con- 
DURIOTIS again to accept the highest post 
in the land. Little resistance was met by 
General Conpy is’ forces from the mili- 
tary and civil populations which have 
generally tired of Pancatos’ ineffectual 
régime. The deposed dictator stated 
when he took over the Government a year 
ago that his action was prompted by the 
general inefficiency apparent everywhere 
and the precarious economic state of the 


“country. He would attempt, he said, to 


bring about a better exchange and insti- 
tute reforms. It now seems that his 
promises were made with tongue in 
cheek; certainly they were never carried 
out, though upon his overthrow, exchange 
took an upward turn. The new strong 
man, General Conpytis, has risen from 
the post of corporal, which he held during 
the Balkan War, to his present high state. 
He was associated with VENIZELOs in 
1917, and his rise to power has been 
predicted by those who have watched 
his career. The fate of General Panca.os 
is to be decided by legal proceedings. 
A criminal action will be brought against 
him, and a commission set up to fix 
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General Pangalos, deposed Greek dic- 
tator, now under arrest in Athens charged 
with treason 
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guilt for various actions during his 
régime. 

The Government’s decision to reward 
persons who give tips leading to the arrest 
of rum runners has led to considerable 
comment in the press. It has long been the 
practice to reward tipsters 
who gave information re- 
garding smugglers of gems 
and other valuable articles 
with twenty-five per cent of the value of 
duty recovered, or of “any fine, penalty, 
or forfeiture incurred,” so long as the 
amount did not exceed $50,000. And now, 
under authority of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
the practice is to be extended to rum 
smugglers. It is first to be tried out in the 
vicinity of New York in an attempt to dry 
up the nation’s metropolis. 

Forest Hills, Long Island, was the scene 
of a thrilling triumph on August 24 when 
Mrs. Motta. MALtory, seven times 
holder of the national women’s tennis 
crown, defeated Miss Ex1za- 
BETH Ryan and regained 
the title which she lost in 
1923 to Miss HeLen Wits. Miss WI11s, 
who was forced to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis in Paris last spring, de- 
cided not to defend her title this year and 
returned to her California home before 
the championship was played. The vic- 
tory of Mrs. Mattory came at the end of 
one of the most hotly contested matches 
which the tennis world remembers in all 
the thirty-nine years of women’s national 
championships. In most quarters it was 
felt that Miss Ryan would be an easy 
victor. She had defeated Miss Wiits on 


A Price 


Rum-runners 


Mrs. Mallory 
Comes Back 


(Acme) 


the Seabright, New Jersey, courts and 
every indication seemed to point to her 
overcoming her opponent. After each 
player had won a set at 6-4, Miss Ryan 
led off the deciding set with four straight 
games and Mrs. Mattory’s chances 
seemed doomed. But with a savageness 
and a brilliance of play of which the spec- 
tators had hardly considered her capable, 
she repeated Miss Ryan’s performance 
and brought the score to four all. From 
that point the games went with service 
until the fifteenth, when Mrs. MALLory 
broke through to take the two remaining 
games. 

The defeat of Miss Ryan sets conjec- 
ture playing again with the rumor that 
she would follow the example of Mlle. 
SuZANNE LENGLEN and turn professional 
when she had gained the 
women’s national champion- 
ship. Whether Miss Ryan 
had actually decided upon such a course is 
not known since she refused to make a 
statement upon the matter, but since her 
defeat it seems unlikely that she will 
prejudice her amateur status. C. C. Py.e, 
under whose management Mlle. LENGLEN 
is scheduled to play a number of exhibi- 
tion matches in the United States this 
fall, is said to have announced that he was 
upon the point of reaching agreements 
with a number of American amateurs 
who also plan to turn professional. So 
far, however, nothing definite has been 
announced. : 

Hope for peace in the war between 
Church and State in Mexico which has 
been in force since July 31, seems dim, 
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ON THE INSIDE LookiING Out 


Gen. Aurelio Sepulveda and Gen. Enrique Estrada attempted to engineer a revolution 
to invade Mexico and overturn the government. They were apprehended and are at present 
in jail at San Diego, California 
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‘* AMERICA’S FOREMOST PRIVATE 
CITIZEN” 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of — 
Harvard University, who is dead at the 
age of ninety-two 


and the prospect is that a long, hard strug- 
gle must take place before the Govern- 
ment will consent to modify 
the stringent religious de- 
crees against the Church. 
Roman Catholics placed high hopes in the 
conference of Bishops D1az and Ruiz with 
President CaLLes, but apparently noth- 
ing has come of it except a deadlock. The 
Church authorities requested the Chief 
Executive to use his extraordinary powers 
in removing the penal decrees and the or- 
der for all priests to register, but Sefior 
Cates explained that he could not do so 
since such. powers were granted him only 
for use when Congress was not in session. 
The bishops pointed out that Congress 
did not convene until September 6, and 
that there would be plenty of time for him 
to set aside the decrees in a perfectly 
legal manner, pending mature delibera- 
tion of the whole subject’ by Congress. 
But Cates remained obdurate in his 
decision. Members of the Mexican Epis- 
copate fear that little relief may be 
expected from Congress, which will un- 
doubtedly support the President. Mean- 
while, JaAMEs R. SHEFFIELD, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, has returned to 
Washington where, after a conference with 
Secretary KELLOGG, the State Depart- 
ment announced formally that Mr. SHer- 
FIELD had no intention of resigning his 
post. Rumors to this effect had been cur- 
rent both in Mexico and in this country. 
“ We have absoluteconfidencein Mr.Suer- 
FIELD and there is no disagreement be- 
tween us,” said Mr. KELLOGG’s statement. 

During his leave of absence, the Amer- 
ican Envoy is expected to visit Mr. 
Coo.ipceE and explain the intricacies of 
the Mexican situation, It is doubtful, 
however, if their conversation will be 
productive of any changes in our policy 
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The Grievance of the 
Virgin Islands 


(Continued from page 273) 


New England State recently introduced a 


bill “by request” which, had it not been. 


withdrawn, would, by extending the suf- 
frage to the Virgin Island blacks, have 
virtually transformed this American col- 
ony into another Haiti overnight! The 
senior Senator blandly introduced his bill 
and wrote to me at the time he withdrew 
it to say that it, had been introduced to 
oblige a lady! This meddlesome woman 
knew no more of the Virgin Islands than 
what she had learned from some rascal in 
Harlem who had succeeded in securing 
her sympathetic ear, and she had im- 
portuned her friend the Senator. Here 
something like rascality and something 
like senility seem to have met and kissed 
each other. It is hard to blame the Virgin 
Islanders for failing to find solace in such 
‘a procedure. 

The Virgin Islands actually need three 
things: first, the rescinding of the absurd 
law against the manufacture of their rum 
for European consumption, so assuring 
the possibility of the planters and store- 
keepers — on whom everything else, eco- 
nomically, depends — making a living, 
or even, perhaps, a profit; second, Ameri- 
can capital to replace Danish; and third, 
irrigation on a large scale—already under 
way. But we will not hear much from 
that conservative, government-trusting 
gentry of ours down there in the Virgin 
Islands. They are gentlemen, first, last, 
always, — and they still think Uncle Sam 
is one, too. 








Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will’ publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 





Feel perfectly free to write us — OUR TRAVEL 
BUREAU Will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Correspondence 
Let Us Be Just and Generous 


Boston. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The comments in your issue of July 31 
on Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the criticism of Great 
Britain and France in that of August 7, 
seem to me to lack the fairness and dis- 
crimination which readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT are accustomed to associate with 
that weekly. Believing that every man of 
good will should do all in his power at this 
critical time to prevent friction and pro- 
mote friendship between this country and 
European countries I venture to point out 
the reasons why these comments seem 
unjustified. 

To say that Mr. Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, should go down in his- 
tory as “John Bulldozer” is as unfair as it 
is amusing, nor are the attitudes of Great 
Britain and France in regard to war debts 
to be confounded or confused. The right- 
eous and eloquent petition of Mr. Frede- 
rick W. Peabody to the President of June 
30 urgently advocating the cancellation of 
the war debts to this country was an- 
swered by Mr. Mellon. His answer con- 
tained, among others, the startling 
statement that much of the credits given 
to England while we were in the war, was 
expended for “purely commercial pur- 
poses.” Mr. Churchill challenged this 
assertion and categorically stated the 
facts about these credits and was after- 
wards strongly supported by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary, than 
whom no Englishman has worked more 
effectively for peace or for friendly rela- 
tions with America. It is agreed that every 
dollar of these credits was spent by Eng- 
land under the supervision and with the 
approval of our boards and commissions 
in Washington and that they showed a 
commendable discretion in allowing much 
of this money to be applied to buying food 
for soldiers and civilians, to buying cotton, 
and to pegging exchanges, all of which 
were essential to the prosecution of the 
war. These boards had no authority to 
permit these credits to be used for “ purely 
commercial purposes” and their consent 
is conclusive proof that they were not so 
used. Mr. Mellon’s statement was, there- 
fore, distinctly inaccurate and unfair. Mr. 
Churchill has never, in answering ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, or else- 
where, attacked America, but has always 
defended the Baldwin settlement, although 
of course obliged to admit that Eng- 
land is today paying us at the rate of 
half a million dollars a day while receiving 

nothing from her debtors. 

Moreover, the attitudes of England and 

France as to war debts are radically 











different. England taxed her people 
heavily from the beginning of the war 
and is taxing them heavily now. She has 
never denied the validity of her debt and 
has never pleaded poverty, but made the 
Baldwin Agreement to pay and is paying, 
as agreed, although her capacity to pay 
has been greatly reduced and she has 
suffered acutely from the general strike 
and is now suffering from the coal strike. 

After the Armistice Great Britain, to 
whom was owed twice the amount she 
owed us, offered to cancel all debts due her 
except such amount as she should have to 
pay us, — nor has she ever deviated from 
that fine position. No responsible states- 
man has ever asked that the amount 
agreed upon should be reduced nor inti- 
mated that England would not pay in full. 

France, on the other hand, began with 
no income tax and has never yet collected 
enough taxes to balance her budget. In- 
deed her tax collectors have, for the most 
part, been as inefficient and corrupt as 
many of our prohibition agents. Her poli- 
ticians, having at first told her people that 
Germany would repay all the war had 
cost France, have never told them the full 
truth. Her leaders now contend, first that 
no debt is morally due to this country, and 
second that in any event they are too poor 
to pay. The French people, as distin- 
guished from the Government, having for 
a long time escaped heavy taxes are on the 
whole rich and prosperous. As late as 
March of this year in Algiers, the south of 
France, and Paris there was no unemploy- 
ment, but extensive building everywhere; 
the people were happy but there was no 
thought of paying the debt to us. Nothing 
but acute fear that the great wealth 
tucked away by the French people in 
stockings and bureau drawers may prove 
absolutely worthless will induce the 
French people to confirm the settlement 
with us proposed by M. Bérenger. They 
will doubtless, however, surrender thirty 
per cent of their savings rather than see 
the seventy per cent balance wiped out. 

Poincaré’s coalition government, now 
at last alive to the great danger, proposes 
drastic measures and seems likely to get 
the requisite support from a_ people 
thoroughly alarmed. To sum up the situa- 
tion, England has always sought to dis- 
charge, France to escape — until. now — 
her obligations to us. 

During my annual visits to Europe I 
have seen no open hostility in France 
and certainly none in England until last 
spring, when the London papers gave 
much space to a proposed move by that 
professor of peace and promoter of discord 


— Senator Borah. He urged the United | 


States Government to make claims on 
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Great Britain for the alleged loss by some 
American shipowners of profits on cargoes 
consigned to Scandinavian countries but 
with Germany as their ultimate destina- 
tion. These ships were seized by the. Brit- 
ish and their cargoes confiscated, but their 
then fair value was promptly paid to the 
owners. The British people, believing they 
had made a final settlement with us — 
one which was making a heavy drain on 
their already overburdened Treasury — 
were disappointed, disheartened and 
greatly hurt. It seemed to them, as it did 
to me, an unworthy claim for a very 
prosperous nation. As one very distin- 
guished lady said, “Is it possible that your 
Government is bent on our destruction?” 
And it was not easy to convince her that 
this suggestion made in all seriousness by 
the Senate chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs would not have popular 
support. Few Americans seem to have 
heard of this startling claim. 

Now what policy, under all the circum- 
stances, should this country adopt as to 
these debts? It does not help to say the 
war was not of our seeking. We went into 
the war on April 6, 1917, because Ger- 
many had repeatedly violated our sov- 
ereign rights, had sunk our ships, and 
murdered our citizens. Germany forced 
us, just as Germany and Austria forced 
France and England into the war. We 
should have been prepared but we were 
not. Every thoughtful American — in- 
cluding Colonel House — believed from 
March, 1916, that Germany would force 
us into the war, and we should have had 
our Army ready. At that time France was 
bled white of men, England nearly at the 
end of her resources. The Allies acutely 
needed both men and money. We could 
provide the latter only, but this we did 
in plenty under certain conditions. We 
couldn’t get our army to the front for 
fifteen months and during those months 
the Allies were fighting our war — as well 
as their own. In the end our magnificent 
Army fought bravely and our enemies 
were soon forced to sue for peace. Had our 
Army been ready, the war would have 
been over much sooner and the Allies 
have saved many lives lost for the com- 
mon good. Our President and many of our 
Senators and Representatives who voted 
for those credits and advances assumed 
that they would not be repaid. 

Senator McCumber said: “It is prob- 
ably true that more than a quarter of a 
million men are going down to death or 
being wounded or captured every month 
during the contest. Therefore, while they 
are suffering to that extent we ought to be 
mighty liberal in the expenditure of 
money when we can take no part in the 
real battle which today is the battle of the 
American people.” 

Senator Kenyon said: “I never want to 
see this Government ask France to return 
the loan we may make to her.” 


Senator Cummins stated: “I am 


.perfectly willing to give any of the 


Allied nations the money they need to 
carry on our war, for it is now our war. 
I would give it just as freely a I would 
vote to equip our Army or to maintain 
our own Navy.” 

Senator Smoot said: “I think that every 
dollar that will be expended under the 
provisions of this bill if it is expended 
honestly, will be for the benefit of the 
United States.” 

Congressman Mann said: “I think it is 
our highest duty in the making of war to 
give aid to those who are fighting the 
enemy with whom we have declared war.” 

And many others spoke to the same 
effect. 

The strongest argument in favor of 
exacting payment is to enforce the 
sanctity of international contracts but 
that principle has now been recognized 
by every nation but France. We are con- 
stantly reminded by the President and 
Mr. Hoover that this country was never 
so rich and prosperous and that we are 
enjoying an era of unparalleled pros- 
perity, and this we know to be generally 
true. 

The following arguments in favor of 
canceling all war debts contracted prior 
to the Armistice — except the German 
payments under the Dawes Plan— are 
submitted: 

1. As a matter of justice, because our 
contribution of credits and advances is 
fairly offset by the contribution of the 
Allies of fighting men to the common 
cause. Moreover from the speeches made 
in Congress when the advances were 
authorized it appears that repayment was 
neither expected nor desired by many 
Senators and Representatives. 

2. As a matter of honor, because this 
great and prosperous nation should insist 
on bearing its fair share of the cost of the 
greatest catastrophe the world has ever 
known. 

3. As a matter of generosity, because 
the war made us rich and the Allies poor. 
England, France, Italy, Belgium, and the 
others have acute troubles and by such 
generosity we can make a glorious con- 
tribution to the restoration of civilization 
and to world peace. 

4. As a matter of policy, because — like 
honesty —it appears to be the best policy. 
It would help to put these nations on their 
feet and enable them to restore business 
and lead to an understanding and good 
feeling — now unfortunately so woefully 
lacking. 

Our excellent President and our bril- 
liant Secretary of the Treasury say that 





this question is closed and, of course, the 
situation is for them one of great delicacy. 
But a greater than they once said “ Noth- 
ing is ever settled until it is settled right.” 
The debtor nations will not, of course, 
take any action towards canceling or even 
reducing their debts to us. Such steps 
must be the spontaneous action of a just 
and generous people, who, knowing the 
facts, keenly desire to be citizens of “no 
mean country.” 
Francis Peasopy. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 


A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A, 








AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 


of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay, 1600 
The Press™” Boston, mass. 
14 Beacon Street #9 Near tHe State House 
Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
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**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”’ 
A book of stirring verse. Author's autographed 
Edition, $3.00.: 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 








Sun Kissed 
Ocean Washed 
Mountain Girded 
Island Guarded 


SANTA BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 
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‘GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 


























DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for giris, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 

of the nation. Preparation for College; Art; Stage; Ancient and Modern 

Music: Piano, Harp, Violin and Voice. 

nt Circle Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC has the advantage of its nationally known instructors in music, thus specializing in a 
Ts. 


Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. 
The Du 


department too often relegated to mediocre 





Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


Twenty-third year 


N order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce 
and industry, to stimulate those who have a college training to consider 
the problems of a business career, and to aid in constructive economic 


thinking, a committee composed of 


PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, University of Chicago, Chairman 
PROFESSOR JOHN BATES CLARK, Columbia University 

PROFESSOR EDWIN F. GAY, Harvard University 

HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, Washington, and 

PROFESSOR WESLEY C. MITCHELL, Columbia University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx of 
Chicago, to offer in 1927 prizes for the best studies in the economic field 


to certain classes of contestants. 


Classes A and B 


Class A includes any residents of the 
United States or Canada, without restric- 
tion; the possession of a degree .is not 
required of any contestant in this class, 


nor is any age limit set. Class B includes | 


only those who, at the time the papers 
are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
American college. Attention is expressly 


called to the rule that a competitor is 
not confined to topics proposed in the 
announcements of this committee, but 
any other subject chosen must first be 
approved by it. As suggestions, a few 
questions are here given, and a list of 


subjects offered in recent years is avail- 


able on application to the chairman. 


1 The German Monetary Experiences, 1914-1925 


2 Extent and Effects of Installment Selling 


3 The Present Position of, and the Problems arising from, the Modern Development 


of Water Power Resources 


4 Have the Federal Reserve Notes aided in undue Expansion of Credit? 
5 The Facts and Consequences of Foreign Investments by Americans 
6 The Actual and Theoretical Differentiation of Commercial Banking in the United 
States from Investment and Land Banking 
A FIRST PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, and 
A SECOND PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
' are offered to contestants in Class A 
A FIRST PRIZE OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS, and 
A SECOND PRIZE OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 


are offered to contestants in Class B 


No prizes will be awarded if, in the judgment 
of the committee, essays of sufficient merit are not 
submitted. The committee reserves to itself the 
right to award the two prizes of $1000 and $500 
of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the 
merits of the papers demand it. The winner of a 
prize shall not receive the amount designated un- 
til he has prepared his manuscript for the printer 
to the satisfaction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of studies to 
which the right to print has been awarded will 
vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without 

recluding the use of these papers as theses for 
aiae degrees, they will cause them to be issued 
in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should 


be thorough, expressed in good English, and, al- 
though not limited as to length, they should not 
be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed 
with an assumed name, the class in which they 
are presented, and accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope giving the real name and address of the 
competitor, together with any degrees or distinc- 
tions already obtained. No paper is eligible 
which shall have been printed or published in a 
form to disclose the identity of the author before 
the award shall have been made. Contestants are 
warned that in submitting essays in more than one 
contest they may disqualify themselves by disclos- 
ing their identity. If the competitor is. in Class B, 
the sealed envelope should contain the name of 
the institution in which he is studying. The papers 
should be sent on or before June 1, 1927, to 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Esq. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































